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The Woman’s Journal. 
eekly Newspaper, published Saturda 
ulpseros devoted to the interests Woman 
to her one aascdally ve bar’ legal, and political 
Equality, and ly to her right of Suffrage. 
STONE 
LOY BLACK WEL Editors. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Jutta WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, é 
Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER, Occasional 
Lovisa M. ALcoTT, Contributors. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Mary PutNAM JACoBI, M. D. ) 
SUSAN C. VOGL, 
Business Manager of the Advertising Department. 


TeRMS—$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
forthree months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 
CLUB ES—5 copies one year, $10. 
BosTONW) FFICE—No. 5 Park Btreet, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 
Allremittances should be by money or P. O. order 
and addressed always to box 3638, or to WOMAN’S 
(OURNAL. 
“pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postalice — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
reeponsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








OUR FAITH. 


BY MARGARET WILSON. 





When the earth lay in darkness long ago, | 
The Morning Star shone bright against the gloom 
With hope and promise in its radiant glow. 


Now a clear light floods all the sky and air; 
And in the day it brought to 4ill night’s room 


The Star is lost to sight—but it is there. 
—Current. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL and the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
have taken space in the Massachusetts 
Charitable Agricultural and Mechanics 
Fair. This will give opportunity for 
wuch missionary service by distribution 
of leaflets, petitions and suffrage literature 
of all kinds ; also an opportunity to answer 
objections and make converts. 

———_+o0—___— 

The United Silk Workers met in New 
York last week, and voted that the strik- 
ing weavers in Bernstein’s silk factory in 
West Twelfth Street should remain out 
uotil their demand is granted-—that no 
women shall be employed on the looms. 
They have been on strike about two weeks, 
aud went out because a woman was hired 
and put to work. It is to be hoped that 
the United Silk Workers will fail in their 
¢florts to proscribe a woman worker. If 
Women were voters no such effort would 
be made, 


ow 





The Woman’s Congress, of which Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is president, will hold 
its next meeting in New York City, Oct. 26, 
7 and 28. 





An International Council of Women, 
called by the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, will be held in Washington, 
D.C., opening March 25, closing April 1, 
1888, to commemorate the Woman’s Rights 
— held in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
in . 


The Legislature of Tennessee having de- 
treed to submit a prohibition amendment 
to the people, Gov. Taylor fixes the elec- 
tion day for September 29. 
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The honor of having first secured em- 
ployment for women in government ser- 
Vice at Washington is claimed by several 
Parties. It was generally supposed that 
Chiet-Justice Chase had admitted them 
first to the Treasury. But Webb, the cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, says 
they came in first in the Land Office in 

ent Pierce’s time, when the copying 

otland warrants was given out to women 

lotake totheir homes. This was, however, 

Not done openly. The work was nominally 

n to some male relative of the family. 

Webb says that in Buchanan’s time this 

"a8 stopped, but toward the latter part of 

n’s administration the first woman 

Was appointed in the Treasury. It 

was a temporary experiment, and in dis- 

The woman appointed was the 

Wife of an efficient clerk who was taken 

To permit her to support the family 

the was allowed to take the desk, and per- 

formed the work better than her husband 

He adds, that without any law or 

, the system of the employment 

ot Women clerks gradually grew up in the 

until, when Mr. McCulloch be- 

‘ame Secretary of the Treasury, he com- 

Diained that there were “too many tea- 
bots” in the building. 














BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1887. 


General Spinner has lately claimed that 
the establishment of women in the gov- 
ernment service is due to him, and the 
good service he rendered in this respect is 
well known. At any rate women are in 
the Departments. The claims for the honor 
of having got them there reminds one that 


“Seven cities claimed the birth of Homer, dead, 
ee the living Homer begged his 
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The truth of the text, ‘To him that hath 
shall be given,” is shown by the care taken 
to restore ex-convicts to their political 
rights. The fact that they belong to the 
male sex commends them to favor. In 
Iowa (and something similar is true in 
other States) the Governor has adopted a 
form of certificate under which, if signed 
by two men testifying to the good conduct 
of the ex-convict for a certain length of 
time, he shall be restored to his political 
rights. But no woman, however wise or 
good or well-endorsed, can find any open 
door to her political rights. She is denied 
because she isa woman. He is welcomed 
because he isa man. Is it not time that 
good women should be made the political 
equals of ex-convicts? 


ee? 


At the Iowa State Prohibition Conven- 
tion in Des Moines, July 18, eighteen 
counties were represented. They adopted 
a platform endorsing woman suffrage, and 
nominated for governor, V. G. Farnham, 
Plymouth County; lieutenant-governor, 
W. C. Cadwell, Harrison County. 


tien 
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A horrible instance of the inhumanity 
of courts toward women is related in a 
New Orleans paper. Carrie Johnson, col- 
ored, was convicted of stealing fifty cents 
and sentenced to one year's hard labor in 
the penitentiary. In company with other 
convicts she was put to work on a planta- 
tion, where twenty-six men and four 
women died from exposure and ill-treat- 








-ment, and she returned a physical wreck, 


and had to be put in the Charity Hospital. 
Is not this a travesty on justice? 


Gefen 
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Returns received by the Galveston News 
from four hundred and fifty-one voting 
precincts in the State, including all the 
larger cities and places convenient to tele- 
graphic transmission, and a few complete 
country returns, place the total majorities 
for State prohibition at 5,054, and the total 
majorities against State prohibition at 
60,305. This indicates that the amend- 
ment has been defeated in the whole State 
by over 100,000 votes. The defeats which 
constitutional prohibition has recently met 
with in Ohio, Michigan and Texas, show 
the immense difficulty of carrying a re- 
form by an appeal to the voters in face 
of an organized opposition. Suftragists 
should take warning and turn their guns 
on the Legislatures. Municipal and Presi- 
dential suffrage by statute are the points 
to aim at. 
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At the late election in Texas, Gulves- 
ton’s finest women were at the polls dis- 
tributing ballots. They also had booths, 
from which they dispensed refreshments. 
The Texas women are in earnest and ought 
to be allowed to vote. 

The experience of a police matron ina 
suburb of Boston with her first case, a 
drunken and disorderly Irish woman, ap- 
pears in another column. We have the 
real name and residence of the writer, 
who is a perfectly truthful and reliable 
person. We commend it to the candid at- 
tention of the Boston Police Commission- 
ers and appeal to them to see that the law 
has a full and fair trial in the police sta- 
tions of this city. ‘Nothing succeeds like 
success,” and ‘tan ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of precept.” 

os 

H. W. Blanchard, in the Boston Jour- 
nal, recalls the fact that New England 
Congregationalism, of the Dr. Dexter type, 
refused the use of Park Street Church to 
the friends of the anti-slavery martyr, 
Charles T. ‘Torrey, some forty years ago, 
for his funeral services. Mr. Torrey was 
a Congregational minister in regular 
standing, but, like the friends of woman 
suffrage, he believed in the Declaration of 
Independence, and remembered those in 
bonds as bound with them. He died in 
Baltimore jail for having aided fugitive 
slaves to freedom. Forty years hence, 
Dr. Dexter will be dead and forgotten, 
and the Congregationalist will glorify 
woman suffrage as the latest application 
of the Golden Rule in politics. 











EXPERIENCE OF A POLICE MATRON. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Before my recent appointment to the 
position of Police Matron in a suburb of 
Boston, I had heard much of what terrors 
some of the arrested women were, and how 
it would be impossible for any woman to 
manage them. Some had expressed their 
opinion that | should get whipped, and, in 
view of my slender build, others had 
rather contemptuously asked me, what | 
expected to do if I should have a two-hun- 
dred pound woman to take care of. I re- 
plied that I should do the same as if she 
weighed one hundred pounds. 


However, in want of any previous expe- 
rience with this class of women, and the 
various and conflicting notions as to my 
fitness for the place, I awaited my first 
case with some anxiety. At last it came 
in the person of a large, stout Irish woman, 
weighing fully two-hundred pounds, suf- 
ficiently drunk to be noisy and quarrel- 
some, and spoiling for a fight. 

The officer's attention was first attracted 
to her by her noisy demonstrations and 
the crowd which she had drawn about her. 
When she saw him approaching, she 
pulled her hat from her head, and waving 
it at him she dared him to come on. He 
took her by the arm and tried to quiet her 
and make her go home. This she stoutly 
refused to do, determined to fight then 
and there. As it was Sunday, and a large 
crowd gathering, and her noise and abuse 
increasing. he attempted her arrest. She 
immediately threw herself upon the ground 
and he was obliged to call upon two citi- 
zens to help him. Another officer came 
along, and betweeao them all, they con- 
veyed her to the station, she making des- 
perate resistance at every step. 

I was sent for at once, and as soon as I 
opened the door I could hear her noise. 
Gujded by this, I reached the cell, and 
found her glaring at the officer who was 
vainly trying to still the disturbance. 
Stepping quietly up to her, I said: -*Well, 
Mary, what is it?” 

She stopped at once and looked puzzled. 
Before she had time to reply, the officer 
asked me to ascertain her name. ‘Turn- 
ing to her, I said: 

“Your name is Mary, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” she said, ‘it is. It’s 
Mary.” 

“Mary what?” I asked. 

Having received her reply, I told the 
officer that his services would not be need- 
ed as long as I was there. Upon his de- 
parture 1 told her not to be afraid, that I 
had come to be with her, and that no one 
should hurt or trouble her. Going up to 
her, I stroked her hair and patted her face, 
soothing her excitement as though she 
was a little child, and asked her to tell me 
all the story. Of course she “Shad done 
nothing, but had been arrested just as she 
had stepped off a horse-car, and had been 
thrown down and dragged to the station.” 
During her recital she was very quiet, but 
wept freely and bemoaned bitterly her 
misfortune. I sympathized with her, and 
as I turned to take off my outside things 
a look of distress came over her face. 

“Oh, ma’am, you aint a going to leave 
me,” she said. 

‘No, Mary,” Ianswered. “If you'll be 
quiet, I’ll stay with you all the time after 
I have taken off my bonnet.” 

“If you'll only stay with me, ma’am, 
I'll never make a bit of noise; I'll be just 
as quiet as you'll want me to be.” 


‘All right,” I replied, “Ill be back 
soon.” AsI passed into the guard-room 
the officer remarked that it was surprising 
how quickly she stopped her noise when I 
spoke to her. I suid that I would guaran- 
tee that there would be no more disturb- 
ance from her. When I returned, she 
wanted to know if 1 would stay all night. 
Upon my assuring her that I would, she 
looked grateful, took my hand, and al- 
lowed me to search her. Finding that 
she was still heated and excited, I pro- 
cured cold water, bathed her head very 
freely, and she was soon able to tell a co- 
herent story. I left her after a while to her- 
self, with an occasional visit, and in a few 
hours had the pleasure of seeing her com- 
pose herself to sleep. She roused once 
during the night and asked for a drink and 
a fan, apologizing for troubling me, and 
went to sleep and slept quietly till morn- 
ing. When the officer came in the morn- 
ing, before she was-taken to court, she 
stoutly denied having been drunk. See- 
ing that there was a likelihood of another 
disturbance, I told him I would see to it 
that she answered to the charge. He left 
her, and turning to her, I said: ‘Mary, 
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you were drunk, and you must tell the 
judge so.” 

“If you say so, ma’am, [ will.” 

And she did. I gave her wise counsel, 
promised to let her family know where 
she was, and shook hands with her. She 
bade me an affectionate farewell, and I 
left her a happier, if not a better woman. 
And this was my first night with a “‘ter- 
ror.” POLICE MATRON. 

(The writer of the above is known to us 
and is a truthful and reliable person.— 
Eps. W. J.] 
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THE WIND AND THE STARS AND THE SEA. 


BY WILLIAM PRESCOTT FOSTER. 





The wind and the stars and the sea, 
What song can be sung of these three, 
With words that are written in lines ? 
Ah, God of the stars and the sea, : 
The voice of the song, it should be 
The voice of the wind in the pines. 


The voice of the song, it should be 
The voice of the coast of the sea, 
Stepmother and wrecker of ships; 
As deep and as hoarse as the tune 
Bleak Labrador sings to the moon, 
With rocky and cavernous lips. 


The wind and the stars and the sea, 

The Arctic night knoweth the three; 
No other sojourner it hath, 

Save death and these three from of old, 

To whose abode, throned in the cold, 
No living thing knoweth the path. 


There nothing to grieve or rejoice 

E’er lifts up the sound of its voice— 
A world ere the birth of a soul; 

A thousand long ages speed by, 

Still glimmer the stars in the sky, 
Still whistle the gales from the Pole. 


Amid the unharvested plains, 

The blossomless land where death reigns, 
The wind sings of doom and of graves: 

It sings of the days when the world 

Shall crumble to sand, and be whirled 
Like dust in the teeth of the waves. 


Where ice-mountains thunder and crash, 
Where freezing waves gurgle and dash, 
Where love never came with its tears, 
Like a lost world’s desolate cry, 
Shrills sea-wind to sea and to sky, 
And only the ear of God hears. 
—The Century. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN’S EXHIBIT. 


The managers of the Interstate Indus- 
trial Exposition of Chicago have granted 
the Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois 
space for the exhibition of woman’s work 
in the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition, which 
will open September 7, and will close Octo- 
ber 22, 1887. 

Although the space has been allotted to 
Illinois, the committee are instructed to 
extend an invitation to women of other 
States to exhibit valuable inventions and 
rare collections. Application should be 
made to Mrs. Mary A. Ahrens, 3758 John- 
son Place, Chicago, at once. ‘The ladies 
in charge propose to have also, in connec- 
tion with the exhibit, a bazaar for the sale 
of articles donated, the proceeds to aid in 
the campaign for municipal suffrage in 
Illinois. 





A MOTHER’S FORTITUDE, 


A Western paper narrates how a mother 
in Dakota sacrificed her hand to save her 
child from death. She was cooking sup- 
per over a gasoline stove, while her two 
little children were playing on the floor. 
In turning around her sleeve caught the 
gasoline faucet and turned it on. She 
turned it off, but not before some of it had 
fallen in the tea-kettle. She picked up 
the kettle to carry it out, but had hardly 
taken a step when the gasoline exploded 
and the flames burst out. She rushed to 
the door, but it would not open. To drop 
the flaming kettle meant death to her chil- 
dren, so the brave little woman clung to 
the kettle while her hand was burned to a 
crisp and the oil burned out. The next 
day the mother’s hand was amputated. 
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A WORD FROM OREGON. 


JACKSON Co., OR., JULY 30, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is the only 
paper I now have that gives any account 
of what women are doing. How I rejoice 
to see women stepping out and becoming 
independent and self-helpful. May God 
bless you and all your helpers, that you 
may aid us poor human beings. 

Your sincere helper, 
. MATTIE HOSMER. 


~~ 
~oo 


MICHIGAN KNIGHTS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Michigan Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor, on the 7th inst. passed a strong 
woman suffrage resolution. This is the 
third year this assembly has endorsed 
woman suffrage. We are to have Mrs. 
Blake lecture for us in October. 

Yours till we win, 
RACHEL J. Davison, M. D. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


GRACE 8. Hurwoop edits the Woman’s 
Department of the Henry (Ill.) Republi- 
can. 


Mrs. CRAWFORD, Paris correspondent 
of the London Daily News and Truth, is 
said to earn $10,000 a year by her pen. 

MME. TRELAT left nearly all her prop- 
erty, about £400,000, to the Paris munici- 
pality, to found a school for the training 
of girls in household duties. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE has received 
a set of silver from the Sons of St. George, 
as a testimonial for her services to the 
lodge on the occasion of the Queen’s ju- 
bilee. 

Miss KATE FIELD lectured in Alaska to 
a large and attentive audience. Her sub- 
ject was “Ah Evening with Dickens.” It 
was a strange sight in the Mining Camp 
of Juneau, the largest town in Alaska, to 
hear a woman’s lecture. 


Mrs. HEsSTER M. POOLE, for the last 
nine years editor of a woman’s department 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal, retires 
from her post crowned with high encomi- 
ums from the editor-in-chief, and with the 
genuine regret of all who have read her 
column. 

Mrs. Dr. ELLis, an American lady, is 
physician to the Queen of Corea. She has 
apartments in the royal palace at Seoul, 
and receives a yearly salary which is 
equal to eighteen thousand dollars. She 
is expected to visit the queen daily, and 
remains in call when Her Majesty is indis- 
posed. 


Mrs. JOHN FIELD, of Philadelphia, has 
given paintings, eighty-three in all, to 
Williams College, and money to erect a 
building for Sanderson Academy, at Ash- 
field. The paintings include works by 
Rousseau, Troyon, Weld, Kensett and 
Cropsy. In the building at Ashfield for 
Sanderson Academy, a memorial room will 
be fitted up in memory of her husband. 


Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, of 
East Des Moines, Ia., advises the women 
of that State to offer their votes at the 
next election, claiming that women may 
vote there without violating any law. 
The constitution of lowa designates male 
citizens as voters, but it nowhere in ex- 
press terms prohibits female citizens from 
voting. 

Miss 3. M. HOLLETT, formerly Engross- 
ing Clerk in the Iowa Senate, now of 
Denison, Ia., has inaugurated in Crawford 
County a system which has worked so 
successfully elsewhere, of reporting each 
day the sales, mortgages, mechanics’ liens, 
chattel mortgages, and judgments filed. 
She examines daily the official records, 
prepares and distributes the reports 
through the mail to her patrons, who 
find it a valuable assistance in their busi- 
ness. Miss Hollett’s enterprise has proved 
successful beyond her expectations, and 
is an added evidence of the capacity and 
energy of the Iowa girls. 


Mary PEABODY, of Salem, became the 
wife of the late Horace Mann, who had a 
head as destitute of imagiaation as Haw- 
thorne’s was full of it. She wrote the 
novel of slave life in Cuba entitled ‘‘Juan- 
ita,” which was published last spring, a 
few weeks after her lamented death, and 
was the constant companion of her sister 
Elizabeth, who is the original promoter of 
the kindergartens, which Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw has taken under her special protec- 
tion. Sophia Peabody had the fortune to 
wed the shy but powerful romancer, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. She was equal tothe 
situation, and in the ‘Life of Hawthorne,” 
which has been written by his son, there 
is nothing more beautiful than the woman- 
ly sympathy which she supplied to the 
manu of genius. 

Mrs. F. A. W. SHimer, who, thirty-five 
years ago, co-operated with Miss Gregory 
in founding the Mount Carroll Seminary, 
at Mount Carroll, Ill., and who for many 
years has been its sole proprietor, giving 
the best energies of her life to its service, 
to insure, not only the continuation but 
the growth of the institution, wishes to 
put it under the control of those having 
ability and funds, who are warmly inter- 
ested in the higher education of women. 
She proposes to donate the Seminary prop- 
erty, free of incumbrance, to an associa- 
tion that will raise an endowment of 
$100,000,—be this association composed of 
former students, an orthodox religious 
body, or the two united,—this endowment 
to be placed under the control of a Board 
of Trustees, and the income used for the 
benefit of the institution. 



































































































































BY LUCIA T. AMES. - 


[Continued from last week. } 

At noon the whole class is kept fifteen 
minutes to finish a recitation, and Maggie 
remains a half-hour later to do more copy- 
ing in her note-books,—work for which 
there is no time allotted in school hours. 
She reaches home about one o'clock, sits 
down to an untidy table which the others 
have just left, and is out of the house 
again in twenty minutes. 

After school in the afternoon she starts 
with a library book for the South End 
Branch, and returns the thirteenth book 
which she has “tread” in the past month. 
She is not so great a reader as some 
of her mates, two or three of whom 
boast of having read at least twenty 
during the same time. It is needless to 
remark that nearly all these books are fic- 
tion, Oliver Optic, Mrs. Southworth and 
“The Duchess” being the most popular au- 
thors. Occasionally, at the suggestion of 
her teacher, Maggie varies her choice by 
‘*Litthe Women” or ‘*The Boys of ’76.” 

In addition to the literature supplied by 
the library, Maggie is also an assiduous 
reader of the Sunday Globe, the Police 
Gazette and the New York Ledger. She is 
a “powerful hand at readin’,” her mother 
fondly remarks, proud of her daughter's 
“Jearnin’,” but small good does it do the 
poor woman herself, for the girls never 
think of reading aloud, and, to Mrs. Calla- 
han’s illiterate mind, a book is a sealed 
mystery. 

Mrs. Callahan, unlike her husband who 
is one generation removed from the old 
country, is a Roman Catholic, and all her 
children have been duly baptized in her 
church and have attended the Sunday 
school and learned the catechism to some 
extent. But Maggie, partaking of her 
father’s supreme indiflerence to all matters 
religious, has, in spite of much remon- 
strance from her mother, declined to re- 
main in the “true fold,” and is at present 
connected with three Protestant Sunday 
schools. She attends a Unitarian and 
Baptist on Sunday morning, and the Old 
Colony Mission in the afternoon. There 
is one distinct advantage in belonging to 
sO many, namely, that there are three sets 
of Christmas trees, picnics, festivals, etc., 
and as neither Sunday school insists upon 
any study, they each and all are much 
more desirable than the Roman Catholic 
school. 

To say that her ideas on Jewish history 
and Christian doctrine and ethics are hope- 
lessly vague would be stating the case 
very mildly. She has gathered from the 
mass of words which she has heard uttered 
in hymns, Scripture reading and lessons, 
a dozen names or more,—David, Paul, 
Isaiah, Moses; but whether these were 
contemporaries or not, and what they 
have of interest to a fourteen-year-old 
school girl in the year of 1887, she would 
find it hard to tell. 

A back kitchen on Harrison Avenue, 
overlooking a row of sheds, and redolent 
of her father’s tobacco smoke, is not the 
most inviting place in which to spend the 
pleasant spring evenings ; so, after the sup- 
per dishes are done, Maggie disappears in- 
to the dark, inner room, to emerge forth- 
with decked in all the finery which she 
possesses, and soon joins the throng on 
Washington Street, ‘'remont Row, or the 
Common. ° 

She is arm in arm with boys and 
girls of her own age and a little older, 
giggling and chattering and garnishing 
their conversation with the latest slang. 
They peer into shop-windows and gaze 
with longing eyes at the crowds entering 
the theatres. 

Occasionally Maggie is so fortunate as 
to be invited to the Windsor or the How- 
ard Atheneum by one of her “‘young gen- 
tlemen friends,” as she calls some young 
mechanics and grocers’ boys whom she 
knows. 

Maggie’s father and mother are honest, 
virtuous, hard-working people, who had 
few pleasures in their childhood, and who 
have grown up to a narrow, ceaseless 
round of drudgery, from which they have 
no expectation nor ambition torise. They 
have many prejudices not wholly peculiar 
to their class,—are firm believers in un- 
lucky days and omens, and in the inherent 
superiority of man to woman. “I’m the 
boss, and things "ev got ter be asI say,” is 
the law laid down by the head of the fam- 
ily, to which his wife cordially assents, 
knowing full well the futility of opposi- 
tion to what is evidently the divine order 

. of things. They are a kindly people, un- 
der much gruffness and discourtesy hiding 
warm hearts, which become apparent in 
many neighborly kindnesses, and a gen- 
erosity proportionate to their means, 
which would put to the blush the charity 
of the wealthy, which rarely involves the 
slightest sacrifice of ease or comfort. Like 
most other parents of the present day, 
they are bringing up their children in a 
very different fashion from that. to which 

they were accustomed. 
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‘thoug ye Reg Lami 
will remain is very much to be q 
tioned, considering that her one aim in 
life is to look well and have a good time. 

She has no idea of doing any more dull, 
prosaic work in the world than she is 
obliged to do. She longs to become an 
actress, like one of the gorgeous creatures 
on the play-bills. She builds air-castles 
without number, in which she sees her- 
self the finder of some rich, hidden treas- 
ure which shall instantly lift her to luxary 
and ease, or she imagines herself the be- 
loved of some wealthy young aristocrat, 
who falls in love with her pretty face, and 
on his knees begs her to fly with him and 
be his own till death. But meanwhile, 
until her fortune or her hero shall appear, 
she has decided to leave school this sum- 
mer and accept a place at $2.00 a week, as 
cash-girl at Houghton & Datton’s, or Jor- 
dan’s. 

Her Sunday school teacher is anxious to 
get hera position as nurse-girl, where a 
good home and board would be obtained 
in addition to the above mentioned wages ; 
but Maggie has an invincible objection to 
ever being called by the name of ‘‘ser- 
vant,” which in her eyes has a flavor of 
degradation about it, and moreover she 
has no desire to give up her ‘‘freedom” 
and relinquish her evening promenades. 

It is idle to talk to her of the healthful 
out-of-door ‘life she could have at the 
mountains or seashore, or some of our 
charming suburbs during the summer 
months, if she were engaged as the maid 
to some rich child. Washington Street 
is far more attractive than the lawns of 
Brookline, and the bustle and excitement 
of a great store, than the lonely grandeur 
of mountain or sea. 

Her teacher is vexed and calls her a 
‘foolish, obstinate girl,” who does not 
know what is good for her. ‘The refined 
and cultured lady, with her numerous in- 
ward resources for mental enjoyment, has 
little conception of the loneliness and 
wretchedness of a girl like Maggie when 
deprived of the companionship of her 
equals, 

‘It’s perfectly discouraging,” she says 
to her husband and guests as they discuss 
it over their after-dinner coffee. ‘I have 
labored and labored with that girl, but I 
cannot move her an atom. She says it is 
not the work that she dreads, but it is the 
lonesomeness and the feeling that the girls 
will look down upon her.” 

And so, half sorry, half pleased that 
her ‘education is ended,” Maggie goes 
out and takes her place among the bread- 


winners. 
(To be continued. } 
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A CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 








RAQUETTE LAKE, JULY 28, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first thing that impresses one in 
coming to the Adirondacks is the exceed- 
ing beauty of the lakes. 
tive even than the mountains are the clear 
sheets of water that stretch out and on 
everywhere. These attract us, though 
not far away “Blue Mountain” looms 
through its azure mists, in form a trun- 
cated pyramid, and in size quite above its 
fellows; but the cloud-effects, the reflec- 
tions of sky and forest in ever-varying 
form and color, which one gets as the lit- 
tle steamer winds its way through the 
chain of lakes from Blue Mountain to the 
Raquette, is something never to be for- 
gotten. One can but think of fairyland 
in connection with the journey, the im- 
pression is so real and vivid. 

The next surprise to one coming here 
for the first time is the strange comming- 
ling of the ruder forms of civilization with 
the highest results yet attained in art and 
science. One thinks of a ‘‘camp” as a 
rude and temporary shelter in a wilder- 
ness, but it has a different meaning here. 
Take “Camp Craig,” the summer abode 
of General and Mrs. Henderson, of St. 
Louis, asan illustration. Seen from with- 
out, it is a picturesque log camp or collec- 
tion of camps, on the border of the lake in 
the midst of adense forest. Closer inspec- 
tion shows that everyfthing has been ar- 
‘ ranged with an eye to artistic effect. ‘The 
carefully selected logs touched with glow- 
ing color, and interlined, or, as we of the 
West would say, ‘‘chinked” with green 
moss, the rustic balustrades, the red rvofs, 
and even the tall clump of pines half 
concealing the porch, are all the result 
of well-considered plans. ~But enter the 
door, and the strange admixture of pioneer 
life, or its appurtenances, with the luxu- 
ries of our civilization becomes more appar- 
ent —the huge fireplace with its fire of 
pine logs, guns, fishing-rods, rustic furni- 
ture, holding the most friendly relations 
with books and papers,—among which 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL has a prominent 
place,—pictures, instruments of music, 
beautiful ‘hangings, costly rugs, and all 
the appliances of city life. “Extremes 





meet,” and that tendency to lapse back in- 


Far more attrac-* 





The | 
ladies here impressed me unfavorably at 
first, or until [ had seen it worn by my 
hostess. ‘The felt hats, the pretty scarlet, 
and blue, and pink jackets, the short 
striped skirts with stockings to match, 
form a pleasing combination when worn 
with grace and freedom, as though one 
‘felt at home in them ;” but it is not every 
one who can thus wearthem. The best of 
all is that corsets and heeled shoes are 
discarded. Arrayed in this costume, my 
friend Mrs. H. can row a boat or tramp 
through the woods with as much ease and 
freedom as any athlete of the other sex. 
I would advise the dress-reformers to let 
only graceful women wear the new cos- 
tume, and soon all would become eager 
for the change. 

In connection with a business transac- 
tion the other day, the question arose as to 
what State an American woman belonged, 
whether to the State in which she had 
been born or the one in which she resided. 
A solution occurred tome: ‘Why, it is 
the State where she votes, of course!” 
But alas! none of us were fortunate 
enough to live in Kansas, and under this 
decision I presume we shall all be rele- 
gated to that nondescript piece of terri- 
tory somewhere down in the Indian Nation 
known as ‘‘No Man's Iand.” Isn't it al- 
most strange that we women love our 
country so well? But for the sure proph- 
ecy of the future, [ think we should not 
hold it in such reverence. ‘But all things 
come to her who waits,” and thus believ- 
ing we abide in hope. R. N. H. 


——_+-9—_____ 
TOM AND CONSCIENCE. 


Lots of women know Tom; and the story 
of his little confab with Conscience will 
be sufficient introduction to the rest. 

He was a man of average intelligence, 
as also of average stupidity, having often 
convinced himself that God made woman 
with nothing in her hand but the dish-cloth 
and the duster, while under man’s arm, at 
his making, He tucked the ballot-box, the 
jug and the tobacco-box, as the source of 
manly government for two sexes. 

Well, one day he sat in his tip-back 
chair, reading his favorite daily, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, when a report of « woman- 
suffrage convention ran under his eye and 
set him to making home-made editorials. 

‘Now, there’s wife,” quoth Tom to 
Tom; ‘she’s uncommon smart at all she 
ever tried (wouldn't I thrash the fellow 
that said she wasn’t); but, pshaw! what's 
she know ‘bout tariff on wool, civil ser- 
vice, bogus butter, an’ plooro-newmoney, 
eh?” 

Then he chuckled to himself in the look- 
ing-glass opposite, and was about to re- 
sume his paper, when Conscience glanced 
up into his fave and whispered, with a 
smile: 

‘*Tom, dear, all people are dull touch- 
ing things they never rubbed against. 
You run your saw-mill well; but you 
couldn’t run-.a cotton-mill, nor bake a 
batch of bread like Lucy’s; and when she 
has a hand in the loaf of State govern- 
ment, she’ll study to mould that, too, 
light and sweet, and ‘do it to a turn’ in the 
oven of public service.” 

‘*Maybe so, Conscience; but, bless me! 
she studies up things ‘nough now I wish 
she didn’t—no end o’ missions an’ temper- 
ance, night-schools an’ tinkerin’ for the 
poor. I'd jest like to have one field left 
she didn't take interest ’nough in to watch 
me.” 

‘“‘Ah, Tom! now you're honest; for the 
voting women certainly will know more 
of men’s political conduct, and excuse 
less. So, too, Lucy, you say, now thinks 
and labors for others also; but still she’s a 
good housekeeper, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, ma’am! best in town, ‘cause she 
don’t vote. If she votes, the doughnuts‘ll 
all turn into books an’ thoughts on re- 
forming everybody, an’ she'll come to re- 
spect herself for all she’s worth; then 
other folks will, too. Why, she might get 
to be head o’ the family. I tell you, 
woman should be kept ’umble like, as in 
parts o’ France she has to get married 
in mournin’; an’ that showed a model 
wife—that old London sign-board as had 
painted on it a female figger without a 
head, an’ marked ‘The Good Woman.’ ” 

“Yes, Tom,” said Conscience sternly, 
‘Sin those days men were brutes.” 

‘Say, Conscience, keep still, can’t you! 
Woman was made to fry fish for man; be 
his sewin’-machine, too; and when she’s 
out o’ apple dumplin’s, she’s outen her 
sphere. She's good ’nough for me as she 


be.” 
“Tom, man, you need her the very best 


she can be.” 

“Well, well, well! Somehow I feel it 
in my bones as suffrage is a-comin’ to her. 
I'm ‘fraid, too, Lucy won’t vote my way 
every time, ‘cause she’s pious, like lots on 
’em. They'll vote pious, too, I reckon; 
an’ then, oh, dear me! poor Tom‘! lose his 



















“Beloved Tom, I’m your best friend; 
kindly and carefully hear me. As you say, 
woman is pious; her nature looks upward 
as far as Nature’s God, and the more it 
lays hand upon all that is true and helpful, 
the more womanly wife and inspiring 
mother she’ll be. Woman never can be- 
come a bad wife and mother through leave 
to make the State guardian of the treas- 
ures dearest to wife and mother. Wouldn't 
you feel disgraced, Tom, if disfranchised ? 
And don't your bright wife and daughter 
feel it as keenly? You know you never 
grew so fast as the morning you awoke 
twenty-one. ‘But Lucy’ll vote away your 
bitters,’ you say. So she will; but think 
how the loss of your bitters will sweeten 
the life of you both. She’ll not, though, 
vote away your apple dumplings; she'll 
only vote the peaceful flavor of her home 
into all the country, and then all the coun- 
try will respect her home. Indeed, Tom, 
if you'll vote as I tell you, Lucy’ll always 
vote with you; and if she be half as re- 
ligious as you say, will not her vote 
cleanse the ‘filthy pool of politics” Or 
do you fear Lucy'll be soiled? Men and 
women mingle safely on the street, in the 
shop, the cars, the post-office, the public 
audience; may they not keep harmless 
while voting? Surely, ‘lom, if the men 
who vote be not fit for Lucy to walk near 
for a moment at the polls, they’re not fit 
to make laws for her; and if your voting- 
place be too filthy for your wife to step 
into, perhaps, dear man, it’s proof of your 
unfitness, not hers—proof that the place 
needs her. Do think of these things, 
Tom, dear.” 

Well, Tom did go back to his saw-mill 
thoughtful; the bark slipped from his 
thoughtless prejudice; and to-day, in his 
esteem, Lucy stands by his side, not a 
slab from the log of creation, but a cut, 
straight-grained and clear, through the 
oaken heart of a righteous purpose, to 
build unwarped both the home and the 
State. JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 

Evanston, Ill. 


A NORWEGIAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE PAPER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 30, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A new munthly paper in the Norwegian 
language will be published this fall, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., by Rev. Kristofer 
Janson, As he is a great friend and 
worker for woman’s rights, part of the 
new paper will be devoted to that cause. 
The paper will prove a success, because 
Mr. Janson is not only one of the most in- 
teresting authors and popular lecturers 
throughout Scandinavia, but is also known 
in every Scandinavian home in this coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Drude Krog Janson, his wife, has 
also written a good deal concerning wom- 
an’s rights and temperance. She is now 
in Norway visiting relations and friends. 
Her cousin, Miss Gina Krog, is the editor 
of the Norwegian Ladies’ Review, published 
in Chri-tiania, Norway, since last Janu- 
ary, which paper also has done very well. 

I have often felt sorry that we Norwe- 
gians had no paper of our own, but now 
we shall have nearly two. It is not true 
that the woman’s rights cause is dying; it 
is gaining everywhere. 

Iam going to stay in Milwaukee, Wis., 
for a while, and will try to get some sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL. I 
am not much acquainted, but will devote 
my spare hours to introducing the JouR- 
NAL. If Ido not not get many subscribers, 
the families [ visit will learn the existence 
of the paper. 

Is there any paper published in the Ger- 
man language. in this country, which de- 
votes ever so little a part to the woman 
question? I heard Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake lecture in Milwaukee, but there 
were not very many Germans at the Hall, 
although it is hard to meet any one who is 
not a German anywhere else in Milwaukee. 

LAURA WOLD. 
———— _ --@@Peoe- -—--—— 


ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP. 





It is not unworthy of notice that in this 
year of jubilee a lady holds the proud and 
unprecedented position of senior classic at 
Cambridge, and of being at the same time 
the only candidate worthy of a place in 
the first division of the first class. Miss 
A. F. Ramsay, the lady in question, is a 
student of Girton. In the medizval and 
modern language Tripos, Miss R. W. Her- 
vey, 2 Newnham student, won a like dis- 
tinction, no male candidate taking higher 
than second class rank. Says the London 
Times: 

‘Miss Hervey has distinguished herself 
by no ordinary success. “Ramsay 
has done what no senior classic before her 
has ever done. The great names of Ken- 
nedy, Lushington, Wordsworth, Maine, 
and, more recently, of Butler and Jebb, 
have come first in the classical Tripos.. 
Miss Ramsay alone has been placed ina 








but hersei¢ 
admittance." “ 
that the 
the study of Greek jy 
goes to prove thar, 
hitherto, in the education of boys, a Bood 
deal of time has been wasted. The yo. 
markable success of those two ladies wi) 
strengthen the plea for the admission of 
women to Cambridge degrees, which |, 
about to be presented to the Renate. The 
question naturally o¢curs, whether the 
superiority of Miss Ramsay and Miss Her. 
vey in classics and modern languages re. 
spectively may be made the basis for gep. 
eral conclusions or is altogether excep. 
tional. Ina half century more the ques. 
tion may be answered, but at present the 
data are insufficient. One thing may be 
accepted, however, as fairly certain—that 
the ladies who won such competitions are 
rarely and specially gifted, whether we 
compare them with their own or with the 
other sex.— Montreal Gazette. 
baie 


PROHIBITION EXPERIENCE IN KANSAS, 


Recently a special despatch Was sent 
out from St. Joseph, Mo,, and widely cir. 
culated throughout the United States, that 
the closing of the saloons at Atchison, 
Kan., had cut off the most profitable 
source of revenue; that the city had not 
enough revenue to keep going; that the 
police force, with the exception of the 
marshal and one policeman, had been sus- 
pended; that the services of the firemen 
were to be dispensed with, and that the 
gas and electric lights were to be shut off. 
Governor Martin, of Kansas, has addressed 
a letter to the press denying the statements 
made in this despatch, and stating that 
they were inspired by the whiskey inter- 
est. He says: 


The prohibition amendment to our Con- 
stitution was adopted in the autumn of 
1880, and the first laws to enforce it went 
into effect in May, 1881. ‘The war to ban- 
ish the saloons was for some years only 
partially successful. ‘The amendment had 
been adopted by a very meagre majority, 
and public sentiment in all our larger 
cities was overwhelmingly against it. As 
late as January, 1885, saloons were open 
in fully thirty of the larger cities in Kan- 
sas, including ‘Topeka the capital of the 
State. But steadily and surely the public 
sentiment against them spread and inten- 
sitied. ‘The small majority that had voted 
for the amendment was re-enforced, first, 
by those law-respecting citizens who are 
always willing to subordinate their per- 
sonal opinions to the majesty of law; and, 
second, by an equally large number, who, 
observing the political results following 
the abolition of saloons in different cities 
and towns, became convinerd that Kansas 
would be more prosperous, happier, and in 
all respects a better community of people 
if it had not an open saloon within its 
borders. So the sentiment of Kansas 
against the liquor traffic has grown and 
strengthened, until to-day I very much 
doubt whether, of its 300,000 male voters, 
more than 75,000 would, if they could, 
invite back and reinstate the saloon. 
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THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 

The Light of Home, a monthly paper 
published in Alfred Centre, N. Y., has a 
‘Household Department,” by Mary E. 
Bailey, of Melton, Wis. A recent number 
thus speaks of the Woman’s Exchange: 


That mother of invention, whose name 
we early learned in the homely old saying, 
gained a victory and put into the hands of 
many women something to bless thew, 
when she opened the ‘Woman's Ex- 
change.” ‘There are always, in prosper 
ous or in hard times, a great many women 
thrown upon their own resources, who 
have no sort of training for self-support- 
Sometimes this condition comes upon them 
suddenly, as by some freak of fortune, o 
by a gradual falling off of the earnings of 
the husband or the father. Many times 
this husband or this father is in no way # 
fault for this; very many times he is ; and, 
if so, itis generally because of intemper 
ate habits; but, in either case, the family 
must be carried by the wife, the mother, 
or the daughter. Even though it may 
enough for the most of these women to be 
the bread-makers and the bread-givers, J 
if they must also become the bread-earl 
ers, the necessity must be met. 

Most women have learned to do some 
thing especially well. Almost evely 
housewife has acquired peculiar skill i9 
the making or doing of some particular 
thing. ‘The Woman's Exchange furnishes 
the place and the chance of turning in@ 
money that skill, however small or! wited 
it may be. If there is anything a woma? 
can make a little better than any ome els 
around her, even though it may be but‘ 
loaf; of bread or atin of Diseuit, or oPF 
particular kind of pie or. of. cake, he 
can put up fruit with extra skill, if * 
have an enviable knack in the cooking ° 
meats to be eaten when cold, throu 
Woman's Exchange she becomes a 
of the artist with brush.or needle; for © 
commodities are here quite as salable * 
theirs. She may make those biscuits 
her own kitchen, while she cares for 
children whom she cannot leave, 
ceive good compensation for her work. 

The Woman's Exc is now cic 
years old, and is establs is Brig: 

e quarters in many of our 
backed by boards of i capable of 
holding the enterprise success: 
penton 7 has been one of growing prosper ip 
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our mis- 
take. It is one of the levers which mod- 
ern civilization, with its many-armed phi- 


ropies, is using to lift women from 
eye Aicctrareinent. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Novel. By Clara 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 





EuzanoR MAITLAND. 
Erskine Clement. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This is one of ‘“Ticknor’s Paper Series,” 
a republication of successful novels in a 
cheap form for summer reading. It isa 
romance of modern life and European 
travel, abounding in incident and color, 
with a gracious, strong and lovely woman 
foraheroine. It is not often that a thor- 
ough-bred lady.is portrayed in our sum- 
mer literature, and this is, therefore, ‘tas 
refreshing as a sea-breeze” and highly to 
be commended. H. B. B. 


Meruops or Cxvurcu Wokk, Retiaiovs, So- 
CIAL AND FrnancraL. By Rey. Sylvanus 
Stall, A.M. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is a large work on a large subject 
by a very earnest man. Its entire plan 
proceeds on the assumption that the 
church is under obligation to minister to 
the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
needs of the world. How to make a work- 
ing church, how to reach and save the 
young, the White Cross Army, the White 
Ribbon Army, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Boys’ Brigade, Religious 
Meetings, Financial and Benevolent Work, 
are among the topics discussed in a practi- 


cal and helpful way. H. B. B. 
Tut Kvsstan Rervoer. A Tale of the Blue 
Ridge. By Henry R. Wilson. New York: 


Thomas R, Knox & Co. 1887. 


It is pleasant, amid the prevailing plati- 
tudes of the so-valled realistic school of 
American novelists, to review a story of 
an altogether opposite type. ‘This is as 
romantic a series of moral and physical 
surprises as often gets itself between the 
covers of a single volume of fiction. The 
scene of the story, amid the wild Virginia 
mountains, is a suitable setting for a varied 
array of exiles, detectives, villains and 
heroes. There are many thrilling scenes, 
out of which virtue at length rises trium- 
phant, and true love overcomes all obsta- 
cles. ‘The characters are life-like and the 
situations picturesque. The story appeals 
to the sympathy and imagination. Itisa 
book that will please many readers. 

H. B. B. 


Txt New Brrru. With a Chapter on Mind 
Cure. By L.P. Mercer. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 1887. Price, 50 cents. 


This is one of numerous treatises called 
out by the modern discussion of the old 
theme of mental healing. Its conclu- 
sion is that ‘They are right who assert 
the supremacy of the spiritual life; for so 
far.as we come into that orderly life of 
the spirit which is regeneration, we are 
protected from the sphere of evil spirits, 
brought within the sphere of angelic asso- 
cation, and into the stream of that divine 
influx and operation which works all 
things for eternal ends. This spiritual 
state lifts from the body at once the chief 
cause of its ills, and makes way for happy 
Wefulness day by day.” This is certainly 
‘comfortable philosophy and curative as 
far as it goes. H. B. B. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. By Ed- 
ward Owings Towne. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 1887. Price, $1. 


An aphorism is defined on the title-page 
“the noun of a long reflection; a sen- 
luee embodying a deep thought; a few 
Words conveying a worthy sentiment.” 
the “Three 'Threes” are a club of Chicago 
gentlemen who hold a meeting every ninth 
tight after the first of each month follow- 
lig the ninth month of the year. As 
wight be expected from the fanciful char- 
ter of the organization, the sayings 

in recorded are more fantastic than 
ftofound. Those who enjoy these eftorts 
crystallize a paragraph into a sentence 
vill find many of these remarks worthy 
of memorization. H. B. B, 


fox Bors. A Special Physiology. By Mrs. 
E.R. Shepherd. Illustrated. Chicago; Sani- 
lary Publishing Company. 1887. Price, $2. 


This book of three hundred pages is 
ly devoted to an explanation of the 
uture of the male reproductive functions 
the danger of their perversion. It is 
n in a good spirit, and if read by 
under proper circumstances and in- 
would save many from vice and 
+ More than half the evils of the 
World would be prevented if young per- 
ts could know in time the importance 
®Woiding —_ and unnatural ex- 
ttements,' ‘The book is more prolix and 
mas than necessary and would have 
The festly improved by condensation. 
rst and last portions which bear 
Dore ey ot the topic of sex are care- 
fully and ju ously written. 4H. B.B. 


‘om Pastomars. By Herbert Milton Sylves- 
"*. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


The ous of a ha 
ppy childhood 
ett ark the sights and sounds of rural 
England are interwoven in this beau- 
‘tulvolume with the thoughts and senti- 
| Of maturer years. The chapters 
Not exactly easays special themes, 
thoughtfa 


are the reverles suggested b 
Reneral topic which serves asa thread 


itis 


Ff 


z8 


Zz. 


on which to string the and feel- 
ings. it arouses. It is ly ded- 
jeated to the author’s mother, as a tribute 


his 

wit and wisdom, ee em with quiet ob- 
servation of nature. 

says, ‘A man with a soft spot in his bosom, 
w " caress ft baie poe po 
and its -log, who yearns for 
the Dieath of the hills, who dreams of the 
bobolink and his song, of windy capes that 
look far out to sea, and of an inland farm 
with its outlook of undulating verdure, 
who sighs for an apple from the favorite 
tree in the ancient orchard, and a mo- 
ment’s rest on the worn threshold in the 
yellow sunshine, is not less the man for 
an emergency, or one who is less likely to 
succeed in business or profession.” 
There is a quiet, thoughtful sincerity 
about these ‘‘pastorals” which remind us 
of Thoreau, but the observation of details 
is less minute, the tone is broader, and the 
style more simple and lucid. It isa 
charming book for summer reading, and 
will prove a genial and inspiring com- 
panion to many a hard-worked denizen of 
cities. H. B. B. 


THe Mormon Pvuzzie anpd How To Soxve It. 
By Rev. R. W. Beers, A. M. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1887. Price, $1. 


Joseph Smith and his religious system 
are essentially an American product, not, 
as is often claimed, an importation from 
the Old World. The membership of Mor- 
mopnism pumbers hundreds of thousands ; 
its organizations encircle the globe, But 
more than two-thirds of its adherents in 
Utah are native-born. ‘The writer of this 
book regards the founder as a religious 
enthusiast, of the type of Mohammed. 
The political puzzle is how to wrest the 
control of the Territory from the hands 
of the Mormon presidency and establish 
there a republican form of government, in 
a community where Mormons largely out- 
number the Gentiles. The plan peseoces 
by Mr. Beers is, first, the disfranchisement 
of women (since effected), thereby reduc- 
ing the Mormon vote one-half, and second, 
a systematic natural colonization of Utah 
by special inducements to be offered to 
Gentile settlers. Notwithstanding the 
pre-emption of much of the best available 
lands of the Territory; there yet remain 
1,500,000 acres subject to entry. The 
mining resources are also very great. 
Whole tiers of counties are underlaid 
with coal, and the mountain ranges are 
stored with iron and lead, silver and gold. 
Many mining districts heretofore inacces- 
sible are now reached by railroads. The 


settlers, and aid societies, such as rescued 
Kansas from the grasp of the slave-power, 
might be formed in the States. This, 
with the establishment of free schools by 
government appropriations would soon 
redeem Utah from its present sacerdotal 
despotism. The social system of Mor- 
monism is a spiritual slavery. Every in- 
dividual Mormon is in personal bondage 
to the church. ‘The leaders alone do the 
thinking. ‘Lhe people practise passive obe- 
dience as a religious duty. The bondage, 
growing out of conviction, is cemented by 
the hope of material gain and the fear of 
loss. It originated in isolation; it can 


ing generation with an atmosphere of free- 
dom created by Gentile colonization. This 
then is the only solution of the Mormon 
problem,—to plant freedom-loving Chris- 
tian families in every Mormon city, town 
and village, until the Mormons become a 
minority in Utah. Of course the project 
of admitting the present population as a 
State would be a fatal mistake, in the 
opinion of the author. H. B. B. 


Home Sanitation. A Manual for Housekeep- 


Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Richards and Marion Talbot. 
The object of this manual is to arouse 


tary conditions of their homes, and to in- 


the methods of examination, and the prac- 
tical remedies. ‘The subjects treated are 
the situation of the house, care of the cel- 
lar, plumbing and drainage, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, furnishing, clothing, 
fuod and drink. Each topic is introduced 
by an explanatory statement, which is fol- 
lowed by a series of questions so framed 
that an affirmative answer implies a satis- 
factory arrangement; and they also sug- 
gest a remedy if the answer is negative. 
The following examples show the general 
character of the questions: 


Is there a cellar or ventilated air space under 
the whole house? 

Is the cellar thoroughly cleaned and white- 
washed, with lime, every spring ? 

Has the cellar several windows, so that it is 
light and well aired ? 

Has each water-closet, wash-bowl, bath-tub, 
sink, set of laundry tubs, etc., a separate trap? 

Are the fixtures as free from wood-work in the 
form of casings, etc., as possible ? 

If not, can the wood-work concealing them be 
easily removed, and is it frequently removed for 
examination and cleaning ? 

Are all stationary lavatories excluded from 
sleeping apartments ? 

Are overflow pipes in tubs and bowls frequent- 
ly flushed with clean water ? 

Is an outlet for foul air provided, as well as an 
inlet for fresh air, in the different rooms ? 

Is there a thermometer in every room ? 

If odors from cooking are especially trouble- 
some, is there a ventilating flue in the kitchen 
inser. and in sonmaetic n _ it a hood over 

@ range or stove, or tin is to carry away 
the odors from the different Axottles ? 

Is the cold-air box kept perfectly clean and 


dry? 

1s it sufficiently tight to prevent the furnace 
from taking any air from the cellar? 

Is a large, s and airy pantry substituted 
for the several s » dark cup! which usu- 
eB end de nel 

the water is brought from a distant spring, 

is it carried in iron or wooden pipes, not in lead 

or galvanized iron? or, if in lead, do you know 
‘by the water ? 


that it is unacted 

1s the water nearly odorless when boiling ? 

¥s the cistern carefully cleaned and well 
aired, and is it accessible? 





ers. By the Sanitary Science Club of the As- | 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz. Cloth, 50 cts. | 
Edited by Ellen H. | 


the interest of housekeepers in the sani- | 


government might encourage settlement | 
by offering special inducements to actual | 
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Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


only be overcome by surrounding the ris- | | 


dicate the points requiring investigation, | 








¥ We wish to call attention to 


and scarlet, all wool, heay 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 


warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 








ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 


fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as bein 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


Five FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
wv 4. as_ Pimples, | ay Bg 

‘orms, ngworms, Herpes, ngles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt- , Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 
Itching. Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES ine'heat? Chronic, Acute or Nouraion 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchinzs and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch. 
ARRESTS Fosues cf opi sot anon 
RESTORES wow iia ontiala Pisce 


UNSURPASSED 12° Wicissome, Pure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 

















the fact that our combination 


Garments are made from white | 
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AMERICAN CULDE- BOOKS, 


All Newly Revised in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


| Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. 





“The beet, most thoroughly systematic and useful 


measure in a style peculiar to | guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— The In- 


dependent, 


“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 


and light | pood thing for a travelling- satchel, but deserves a 


| place in the library.”—Ouéing. 


rr aaegomwarertamnme THR MARITIME PROVINCES. 


| The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 


| dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 


Dress Reform and other Waists foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 


Edward Island, Grand 
The Saguenay. 


Manan, Montreal, 





“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book luvaluable.”"—New York Graphic, 





“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense- 
This richly stored book.”—Literary Worid. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, shou'd buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.— Soston 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels, 
Pemigewuasset Valley, etc. 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 


| eeonomy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 


without it.”—Magazine of American History. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superla- 
iively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know- 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. These 
e isitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 





ITS WHOLESOMENESS [5 "3.022 "tnt 
many, of their own volition, use it as a 08 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Porn’ events 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, ote., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 





t as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hatr, is eminently delizhttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I Rape person- 
exportenpe. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
Susan C, VOGL, (Woman's Journal). 





THE NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


women's and chil- 


ducted tyawmik Sax. 


and 
hed mont 
The Gallison and bd 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Single copies 15‘cts. 


=) 
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| reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To 


travel with one of unese guide-books Is a liberal educa- 
tion.”—The Beacon, 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the“ Revue 
Internationale” (of Florence), the“ Bulletin of the Ital- 
tan Alpine Ciub” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among other 


| things) appears the results of the labors of the Appa- 


| 








lachian Mountain Club. 





Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price ($1.0 each) by 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
: 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
(The W.C. T. U. Publishing House.) 





ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


scribers and twe dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? — 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to eularge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. ° 


4. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
| Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subseribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
oflice. 

. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
mouths for 50 cents. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its ‘Sess. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } _ 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EP!ToRS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It oan be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 6 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, eorner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREBT. 


Delicious Coffee. and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 











of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. A 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- - 
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Letters containing remittances, and ustating te 
to 


the business of the rT, must be addressed 
3638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or 


risk > teainttenatt udev 
at our . seni not at 
the risk of the conden. 

The receipt of the “ey a sufficient receipt for 
the first ption. change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

jubscribers are requested to note the a of 
their subeostation. and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its sixteenth Annua! Convention in Des 
Moines, October 6 and 7, 1887. 

All local societies are entitled to delegates on 
the following basis : Three delegates for the first 
ten members, and one for each additional ten or 
fraction thereof. The officers of the State Asso- 
ciation, including district vice-presidents, to be 
delegates at large. Where not organized, the 
friends of equal rights are invited to meet and 
choose three or more of their number to represent 
them in the convention. All societies should, 
without fail, send brief written reports of their 
work during the year. 

The friends of women’s enfranchisement have 
great cause for encouragement in view of the 
steady growth of public sentiment in favor of 
this measure, and the many legislative enact- 
ments tending toward equal property rights, as 
well as the fact of fourteen States and three Ter- 
ritories having extended school suffrage in more 
or less restricted form; and in all but three of 
these by statute. The Kansas Legislature has 
conferred municipal suffrage upon the women of 
that State within the present year, and the result 
of their participation in the politics of the cities 
is most encouraging. Therefore it behooves the 
women of Iowa to demand the most advanced 
legislation possible to any State in the Union. 

Let us meet in convention and determine what 
our demands shall be, and the best methods of 
prosecuting our work for the coming year. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Boston, and other 
prominent speakers will address the convention. 

Sessions to be held in the Friends’ Church on 
East Grand Avenue, beginning at 10 A. M. 

MarGaret W. CAMPBELL, President. 

Mary J. CoGGESHALL, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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SIXTEENTH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associ- 
ation, Boston, opens September 27. Closes No- 
vember 12. The management solicit contributions 
from Artists, Inventors, Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers, of specimens of the products of skilled 
labor in all departments of Art and Industry. 
Exhibitors should file their applications without 
delay. Nocharge for space or power. The De- 
partment of Fine Arts and the Woman’s Depart- 
ment will contain features of unusual excellence 
and value. ALFRED BICKNELL, Secretary, 

July 29, 1887. Boz 2468, Boston. 
2-9-9 —__——— 


RELIABLE HELP WANTED. 








‘There came to us this week the inquiry: 

**Do you know of any woman of large 
executive ability, good temper, and a 
knowledge of housekeeping, to take charge 
of the cooking department at a boys’ 
school in Massachusetts? There are two 
hundred and fifty boys, and they pare 
potatoes, learn to make bread, etc., under 
the care of the cook; salary at least forty 
dollars a month and all expenses included.” 

We knew no such person. This appli- 
cation was made first to Mrs. Diaz and the 
Educational and Industrial Union. But 
they knew no one suited to the place. 

In another column will be found an ad- 
vertisement for a reliable woman, a work- 
ing housekeeper, with a good salary. 
Such a woman should not be hard to find. 
If women who have only poor pay and 
hard conditions would earnestly prepare 
for really reliable service they would find a 
demand for it. L. 6. 
—e¢@e- -——_— 


PROS AND CONS—THE “SMELL” ARGUMENT. 





The Chicago Jnter-Ocean rendered a 
good service to the cause of equal rights 
when it published the ‘‘Smell” argument 
of ‘‘Fringilla” to prove the superiority of 
the male sex. Last week, in its columns, 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Knaggs showed that, by the 
same argument, dogs are superior to men. 
This week, ‘‘Aunt Mercy” asks, ‘*What in 
the name of common sense has this to do 
with the real question at issue?” Of the 
statements of ‘‘Fringilla” still further ex- 
pressed, she says: 


The right to share men’s labors is not 
denied to women. I never saw a man yet 
who objected to letting his wife or daugh- 
ter share his labors. Farmers are very 
willing that wife or daughter should help 
pitch hay, pick up potatoes, tend the gar- 
den, milk the cows, etc, The politician, 
the professional man, the student, the 
scholar, never objects to help from the in- 
ferior sex, if success or gain is increased 
thereby. Lady Randolph Churchill in 
politics, Caroline Herschel in astronomy, 
the sister of Mendelssohn in music, are 
instances. The division of labor is not 
arbitrary. No one thinks of objecting to 
the young woman’s takin uP land and 
working own farm if s s the am- 
bition, stren and taste for that kind of 
a life. Onthe other hand, no one thinks 
of trying to hinder men from occupying 
the tion of dry-goods clerk or man 
mi » musician or artist. But what 
the young woman does ask for, when her 





six 
strong in proportion, and with capa- 
ble of doing their share of the work, and 
controlling the weaker sex; and the women 


only fit to be guided and controlled b 
man. ‘“Fringilla” quotes a most i 

ent veer say : “What with the 
ousehold, church, society, philanthropy, 
education, women have more to do ee 
than they can accomplish under present 
conditions.” Just so! What we want is 
to improve the conditions, In 

our children, for example, we want a 
voice in making laws to remove some of 
the outside dangers from which we can- 
not guard them with the most careful 
training. 

How can we pant our sons from the 
drink habit under a government largely 
supported by revenue derived from the 
sale of the poison, against the use of which 
we mothers are expected to educate and 
protect them, with the whole force of law 
and outside example against us? 

‘The mother is lectured and exhorted by 
press and pulpit because she cannot al- 
ways guard her family from the pestilence 
by keeping her own little door-yard in 
good sanitary condition, when she should 
also have a voice in removing the greater 
causes of disease, the open sewer, the un- 
drained swamp, and other abominations 
which, ‘“‘under present conditions,” are 
controlled entirely by the half of the com- 
munity to whom is given the ballot. 

‘*Fringilla” says, ‘* Your platform woman 
cares for none of these things.” Who are 
our platform women? These are they 
who ure impelled to a life on the platform 
from a wish to make it easier for wives and 
mothers who come after them. Do you 
fancy that anything can obliterate mental 
differences between men and women? 

Will not a modest woman be just as 
modest and womanly in the harvest field, 
on the platform, in the court-room or in 
the place of a physician at the bedside of 
sickness? Was not Portia just as lovable 
in her doctor’s gown as she would have 
been in a checked apron getting tea? 
True, she is only a creation of the poet’s 
brain, but of a poet who never made mis- 
takes in his judgment of human nature. 

And that other woman we read of in the 
best and oldest of books, when she was 
‘considering a field and buying it, and 
with the fruit of her hands planting a 
vineyard,” was she not just as much the 
wife in whom “ther husband could safely 
trust,” and the mother whose children 
arose up and called her blessed, as when 
she was ‘‘seeking wool and flax and work- 
ing willingly with her hands” and looking 
well to the ways of her household? 

The writer's scruples remind me of war- 
times. Many of our people were tortured 
with the fear of having the mental differ- 
ences between whites and blacks ‘‘obliter- 
ated” to that extent that our daughters 
would be likely to ‘‘marry negroes”’ if the 


| black man was allowed more liberty than 


a dog ora horse. ‘Time has proved that it 
was entirely safe to deal justly in that 
ye and leave the result in the hands of 
God. 
It is time the world should learn that 
without equal rights of self-government 
and citizenship of man and woman, and 
the largest liberty consistent with the 
good of all. the highest development of 
man and woman is impossible. 


It is by pros and cons, such as these cor- 
respondents of the Inter-Ocean give, that 
the truth on the question of equal rights 


is promulgated. Let both sides be heard. 
L. 8. 
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THE NEWPORT CONVENTION. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation may be congratulated on having 
held a very interesting and useful conven- 
tion in Newport, on Thursday, Aug. 11, 
afternoon and evening. 

Quite a party of suffragists met at the 
Old Colony R. R. Station soon after 8 A. M. 
Leaving Boston at 8.30, Newport was 
reached at 11 A. M. ‘The cheery face 
of Miss Pond greeted us on arrival, and 
we were quickly transferred to barges 
and driven to our places of entertainment. 
After a few hours of sight-seeing and a 
good dinner, we all met in the beautiful 
Casino, where were assembled many Rhode 
Island suffragists, and many summer visit- 
ors who came out of interest or curiosity. 
The weather was against us. A cloudy 
morning, threatening rain, developed into 
a tempest in the afternoon, and was fol- 
lowed by a rainy evening. Notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of ‘the prince of the 
powers of the air,” nearly three hundred 
persons met in the afternoon. On the 
platform were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who presided, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana, President of the American W. 
8. A., Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
well, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Senator T. W. 
Chace, Rev. Mr. Still, Mrs. Greene and 
Miss M. G, Ellery, of East Greenwich, 
and Rev. O. W. Scott, of Newport. After 
a beautiful musical invocation by Miss 
Fisher, addresses were made by Mrs. 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Mr. Foulke, Senator 
Chace, Rev. Mr. Scott and H. B. Black- 
well. 

At the close of the afternoon session a 
meeting of citizens of the town convened 
in the hall, and a Newport Woman Saf- 
frage League was organized. Seventeen 
persons signed the Constitution and elect- 
ed the following officers: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 








Greenwich. 

A letter of encouragement was read 
from Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Valley 
Falls, President of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation. A “Friend of the Movement” 
sent a magnificent bouquet of lilies, with 
a device of a pair of open scissors above a 
knot of blue ribbon, r with a note 
expressing the hope the ladies would 
soon succeed in the Gordian knot 
and entering the wider field of liberty 
which they desire. 

In the evening, notwithstanding the 
rain, one hundred and fifty were present. 
Excellent addresses were made by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Senator Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, Mary A. Livermore, 
Susan B. Anthony and H, B. Blackwell. 
The meeting closed with singing of Mrs. 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by 
Miss Fisher, the audience joining in the 
chorus. 

In addition to many suffragists from 
Providence and other Rhode Island locali- 
ties, twenty representatives of Massachu- 
setts Leagues were present; also suffra- 
gists from Iowa, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

The arrangements were admirably made 
by Miss Pond, and in the forenoon, thanks 
to her planning, a delightful drive to the 
beach and along the principal avenues 
was taken by the Massachusetts delega- 
tion. H. B. B. 
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NO TIME TO LOSE. 


Is it because men as they grow older 
see more clearly, or less so, that they grow 
less hopeful? I seem to perceive, from year 
to year, a steady and alarming decline in 
public and private morals. Can the Boston 
of 1887 be really no worse than was the Bos- 
ton of 1837, or even of 1862? Did drunk- 
en brawls, prize fights, felonious assaults, 
burglaries, boodles, wife-murders, homi- 
cides, defalcations, seductions, suicides and 
assassinations afflict our society former- 
ly, as now? If so, the press did not chron- 
icle the facts, and current conversation 
did not take note of them. Were the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty then as 
sharp? Was the corrupt use of money as 
ostentatious and offensive? Were monop- 
olies as influential in legislation? Were 
the depression and degradation of the poor 
as apparent? Did employers and em- 
ployed hold to each other the same strained 
relations? Was poverty as wide-spread 
and as hopeless? I would gladly believe 
it, but I cannot. In all these particulars 
we have steadily retrograded. 

In this enterprizing and expanding New 
England, moral ideas have been preached 
during the past fifty years as never before. 
The consciences of men have been stirred 
by perennial appeals for freedom, justice, 
temperance, purity, and brotherly love. 
Noble purpose and heroic endeavor have 
been recognized and canonized in public 
appreciation and regard. Slavery has 
been abolished, the Union maintained, 
peace between warring sections restored. 
And yet, amid the most splendid triumphs 
of invention, and a national development 
unequalled in history, there rise, ever 
more numerous and ghastly, the lengthen- 
ing shadows of drunkenness, crime,,. dis- 
ease, pauperism. prostitution, and insanity. 
In the very warp and woof of our civil- 
ization seems written, ‘‘Failure.” 

“Unerring signs proclaim an absent God, 

Unearthly hands have written Ichabod.” 

This rising tide of social decadence 
warns reformers that what they would do 
must be done quickly. With nations as 
with individuals,— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, a!l the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in misery.” 

Our country began its State and national 
life with exceptional advantages which no 
longer fully exist. Land can no longer be 
had for the asking. As society becomes 
more complex, changes grow more difficult. 
If slavery had not committed suicide in 
1861 when the Crittenden Compromise 
was proposed and rejected, it seems doubt- 
ful if it could ever have been eradicated. If 
the quarrel between President Johnson 
and the Republican party had not precipi- 
tated negro suffrage in 1867, slavery would 
ere now have been re-established, and the 
equal rights of races would have had to 
be fought over. So, too, if woman suf- 
frage is not soon established, the social 
forces that now crowd women to the wall 
will defeat that practical equality of the 
sexes in which lies the last hope of tem- 
perance, social purity and justice. With- 
out woman suffrage, prohibition cannot be 
established and maintained; and without 






prohibition, drunke will destroy pop- 
ular government. woman suf- 
frage, monopolies legisla- 
tion in the selfish i capital. and 


unless monopolies are son shorn of their 





The rapid development of manufact- 
ures stimulated by a protective tariff has 
attracted a heterogeneous immigration. 
Great cities, peopled mostly with foreign- 
ers, have reproduced in America the vices 
and miseries of European capitals. In the 
Eastern States difficult and dangerous 
social problems confront ug. In the South 
the race question is still unsettled. Only 
in the newer and more progressive of the 
Western States and Territories is there still 
a republican equality of conditions capa- 
ble of making an advance step in political 
progress. An extended suffrage, too nu- 
merous to be bribed and too independent 
to be coerced, is essential to political re- 
form. Why, then, cannot woman suf- 
frage receive the support of all classes of 
reformers before it is too late? Let us 
work while it is day, for the night cometh. 

H. B, B, 
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HYDE PARK WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


League No: 56 is organized. This 
thriving town of Massachusetts is the 
home of two of our representative people. 
At Hyde Park, Sarah Grimke and Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld spent the last years of 
their lives, and it is still the home of The- 
odore D. Weld, eighty-four years of age. 
He seemed to me in the full strength of 
manhood, for one afternoon he walked 
about the town with me, up hill and down, 
making calls and introducing me to his 
friends. Everybody knew him and was 
glad to see him. We were both given cor- 
dial greetings. I looked into Mr. Weld’s 
face to see if he seemed tired. I could not 
find the lines indicating it. 

He dropped his work for that of the 
League. ‘That was his work as much as 
anything could be,” he said. 

I think more people said, “I am glad 
that you are to organize a League in our 
town” than in any of those I have visited. 
Our good friends, A. H. Grimké and Mrs. 
E. H. Webster are there, also, and will 
give their invaluable assistance to the or- 
ganization. 

We met Saturday, August 6, at 7:30 
P. M., at the home of Mr. Weld, and organ- 
ized with a charter membership of twenty- 
six. Among the members is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth G. Hedge, eighty-eight years of age, 
another good friend who has given years 
of active service to our cause, and is still 
serving it. Last year she made her dona- 
tions for the Bazaar, and has, I believe, 
already begun her work for the coming 
Bazaar. Mrs. J. M. Trotter, wife of Mr. 
‘Trotter, who succeeded Frederick Doug- 
las at Washington, as Marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is also a member of the 
League. 

After considerable discussion, a consti- 
tution was adopted, and the following 
officers electe? : 


President—'’ .eodore D. Weld. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. H. Webster, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart, Mrs. Sarah S. Stone. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Susan Swallow. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. A. E. Swallow, 
Mrs. J. M. Trotter, Mrs. H. Adams, A. H. 
Grimké. 

Banner Committee — Mrs. A. M. Radford, 
A. H. Grimké, Mrs. 8. W. Leverett. 

Thus steadily. week by week, goes on 
the work of organization. 


Cora Scott Ponp. 
PROTECTION TO YOUNG GIRLS. 


The effort made by the W. C. T. U.s of 
New York State, lust winter, to have the 
‘*Age of consent” raised to eighteen years, 
has borne excellent fruit. The bill pro- 
viding for this was drawn up under the 
supervision and introduced at the request 
of Mr. Aaron Powell, editor of the Phi- 
lanthropist and Secretary of the Society 
for the Prevention of Vice, of which Mrs. 
Abby Hopper Gibbons is president. 

A bill was introduced and passed in the 
Senate, fixing the age at fifteen years, but 
at the earnest entreaties of the State De- 
partment of Social Purity and the Society 
for the Prevention of Vice, the Assembly, 
on the 24th of June, passed the bill fixing 
the age at sixteen years. The Senate con- 
curred in this, and Governor Hill having 
signed the bill it is now the law, its pas- 
sage certified to by the Secretary of State. 
The age of sixteen was fixed upon, as, by 
an act passed at the last session of the 
Legislature, sixteen years was made the 
marriageable age for females and eighteen 
for males. 

We now stand where England does up- 
on the age of consent, viz., sixteen years. 
The result in that country was brought 
about by the revelations made in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. During the past winter 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have each passed laws fixing the age at 
sixteen years. Illinois and Michigan have 
fixed it at fourteen; Maine at thirteen, 
while the Legislature of Delaware ad- 
journed leaving the age at seven years. 
The Department of Social Purity feels 
under great obligations to Hon: John I. 
Platt, of Poughkeepsie, who introduced 
the bill asking for eighteen years, and 











SEORETABY FISH ABD THE RUSSIAy 
= * 


Cassius M. Clay, of Whitehall, Ky., takes 
exception to the statement of our corres. 
pondent concerning the action of Mrs. See. 
retary Fish in the case of the wife of the 
Russian Minister, He attributes that ao. 
tion to a disagreement between the Seer. 
tary and the Minister, growing out of an 
attempt to blackmail the Russian poverp. 
ment by Fish and Seward in the prosecy. 
tion of the so-called ‘‘Perkin’s Claim.” He 
pronounces untrue the assertion that 


“The sole quarrel Hamilton Fish ever 
had with a foreign minister, which made 
much stir at the time, was due to his 
wife's persistent refusal, for alleged want 
of virtue, to invite the wife of the minjs. 
ter.” 

In regard to the ‘‘unusual” position that 
society should recognize one and the same 
standard for men and women, Mr. Clay 
says: 

I do not dissent from the doctrine that 
both parties to the marriage contract 
should be condemned for its violation, 
‘Though every sensible person sees that a 
want of chastity in the woman—the mother 
and teacher of the family—is more serious 
in evils to society, than man’s lapse from 
virtue. 

We differ from Mr. Clay on this point, 
and think that most readers of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, if measured by that 
standard, will hardly be classed by Mr. 
Clay among “‘sensible” persons. H. 8B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN DAYTON, OHIO, 


CLEVELAND, AUG. 5, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Twentieth W. C. T. U. District, 
which holds its next District Convention ip 
Dayton, Ohio, September 8 and 9, have in- 
vited the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to meet with them, and the invitation 
has been accepted. Dayton is in the Third 
Congressional District, and it is hoped 
that there will be a full attendance of del- 
egates through the entire Convention. 

Dr. Mary F. McCrillis, who is arrang- 
ing a number of lectures for Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, in Ohio, during September, has 
kindly consented to have her come to the 
Convention, which is proof that the ad- 
dress on Friday evening will be a very in- 
teresting one. She speaks on ‘Why 
Woman Wants the Ballot.” The Rever- 
end Annie has completely captivated the 
men and women of conservative Chilli- 
cothe; so those who hear her on this ocea- 
sion may come prepared to be won to her 
way of belief, as she is a very persuasive 
speaker. When in Cleveland last winter, 
she made more converts than did any other 
speaker. It is expected that a number of 
our State officers will be present to help 
make the Convention a success. Every 
woman in the Third Congressional Di: 
trict is invited to be a delegate, and we 
trust that a goodly number will respond. 
We say to each: “Send your full name 
and address at once to Ida Noyes Beaver. 
Dayton, Ohio, and entertainment will be 
furnished you. For further particulars 
address OrPHA D. BALDWIN, 

Rec. Sec’y. O. W. 8. A. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BLAKE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Monday, a long day of travelling 
brought me to Indianapolis, where I was 
the guest of Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 
Despite the intense heat, about one bur 
dred people assembled in the church. 
Mrs. Sewall presided, and I had the op- 
portunity of meeting Mrs. Haggart and 
many other earnest women of the cause. 
The next day was spent in discussing the 
present outlook for our work with mY 
hostess, who, as Chairman of the Exect 
tive Committee of the National W. 5. A» 
has much to think of in regard to the pr 
posed International Convention ¢! 
spring. 

In the afternoon I visited the prety 
building where Mrs. Sewall has her clas 
sical school for girls, and admired its com 
plete appointments. In the evening Ss” 
eral of the friends called to discuss tbe 
progress of the movement. 

On Wednesday I went to Elyria, Ohio, 
where I spoke in the Presbyterian Chare)- 
Hon. Wm, Braman presided. Mrs. Brut 
made the opening prayer, and the choit 
furnished music. On Thursday I joo” 
neyed to Kirtland, a place famous for the 
great Mormon temple which stands on the 
hill in its midst. For some years this 
spot was the rallying point of believers is 
the Book of Mormon, and many of the® 
still remain here. They are desc # 
not advocating polygamy, but as being 
quiet and respectable citizens. I was 
guest of Mrs. Polly Green, and in the 
afternoon the regular meeting of 
Kirtland Suffrage Society was held at bet 
house. Miss Mary Ward, of Willos 
by, read a bright essay, and a resolutio® 
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plenty to say of the workingmen’s inter- 
ests; nota word for the working-women. 
The Prohibitionists passed a resolution io 
which they stated that whereas someone, 
somewhere, believed in suffrage — the 
words were to that effect, not a manly 
statement that they themselves believed in 
it—therefore, resolved that they, would fa- 
yor submitting an amendment securing 
suftrage, to the votes of the ‘‘people,” 
meaning, of course, to the male people. 
Considering that the Prohibitionists owe 
nearly all the strength they have to the 
efforts of the temperance women, and con- 
sidering further that during the last few 
years a temperance amendment has been 
three times defeated at the polls by these 
same male people, it is little less than in- 
sulting thus to relegate the liberties of the 
women of the State to the hands of these 
same men. Naturally such conduct has 
excited widespread indignation among 
thinking women. 

In the evening the Baptist Church held 
a good turnout of the people—this time 
the men and women people both. Mrs. 
Mary Williams, president of the local so- 
ciety, presided. Mr. Kelley offered pray- 
er, and a quartette of male voices, led by 
Mr. Miller, furnished some good ‘music. 

On Friday, a pleasant drive of six miles 
brought me to Mentor, so famous during 
the campaign of 1880 as the home of Gar- 
field. On the way we passed the pleasant 
country-seat where he lived and in which 
he took so much honest pride. I was the 
guest of Mrs. Dickey and her daughter, 
Mrs. Blish. The Garfield place was former- 
ly Mrs. Dickey's home. She sold it to the 
general. All day the heat has been intense, 
but at night a cool wind swept down to 
us from the lake, and a heavy shower fol- 
lowed. Although I was sorry to have my 
audience reduced, still I could not but re- 
joice that the parched earth should receive 
refreshment. About forty people braved 
the weather to go to the Methodist Church. 
Mrs. Eliza O. Hart presided, and Rev. Mr. 
Wallace made the prayer. 

Saturday brought me back to the pleas- 
ant hill country of New York, where I 
found delightfully fresh mountain air. 
Over Sunday I was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Torrance. Mr. Clay Torrance is an 
active temperance man, and Mrs. Myra 
Torrance has been for a year past a school 
trustee. On Saturday evening a large 
audience assembled in the Opera House to 
listen to an address on suffrage. Mr. Tor- 
rance presided, and on Sunday evening a 
goodly number gathered to hear a tem- 
perance discourse. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Joseph H. Rainey, the colored ex-Con- 
gressman for South Carolina, is dead. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks and Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw are to lecture in lowain October. 

The question of woman suffrage in Eng- 
land is becoming more popular every 
year.— Salem Observer. 

President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, 
is in his seventieth year, and desires to re- 
tign his position. The trustees urge him 
to remain. 

The people of Kansas claim that Kansas 

alone can produce from sorghum all the 
sugar needed in the United States at three 
cents per pound. 
* Each girl in Wellesley College performs 
forty-five minutes’ work each day. There 
are three hundred girls, and every girl is 
trained to do one kind of work quickly 
and well. 

The editors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
extend thanks to those friends who have 
80 kindly sent copies of May 7 to this 
office. We have now a supply and no 
more need be sent. 

Miss Charlotte Morrill, of Brooklyn, 
whose paper received such universal no- 
tice at the Mt. Holyoke Semi-centennial, 
has been spoken of as the possible succes- 
sor of Miss Freeman as president of Welles- 
ley College. 

A plaster bust of the late Judge George 
L, Raffin, by Mr. Edward Isaac Robinson, 
the young colored artist of this city, was 
Presented to the family of the deceased at 
their home, No. 11 Myrtle Street, on 
Wednesday. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who is board- 
ing this summer at Jamaica Plain, has 
Sone to spend a week with friends at 
Hyde Park. Miss Peabody is in much 
better health than at the beginning of the 
warm weather. 

The next collegiate year of the Iowa 
State University (co-educational) will be- 
sin Sept. 13. The Law Department has 
KS opening at the same date. The Medi- 
tal; Homeopathic Medical, Dental and 
Pharmaceutical Departments open Oct. 5. 


Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton tells pleas- 
antly how Mrs. Candace Wheeler enabled 
the New York Society of Decorative Art 
to exist. 

The New Hampshire Legislature has 
decided that women are not to vote yet 
awhile. Quite right; better get this rail- 
road racket cleared up and the lobbies fa- 
migated before the ladies are invited in.— 
Lowell Times. 

The Art Age for August, like all its pre- 
decessors, comes beautiful in type and 
rich in flustration. The “Aztec Sculp- 
tor,” in the July number, is of extraordi- 
nary interest to admirers of artistic sub- 
jects. The price of each number is only 
twenty-five cents. 

There have been severe snow storms in 
the Swiss Alps. Six tourists, including 
three sons of the Director of Zurich Col- 
lege, have been lost on the Jungfrau in 
July. Several parties were sent out to en- 
deavor to rescue them, but their efforts 
were not successful. 

However much the giving of political 
power to women may disagree with our 
notions of propriety, we conclude that be- 
ing required by that first prerequisite to 
greater happiness, the law of equal free- 
dom, such a concession is unquestionably 
right and good.—Herbert Spencer. 

The receipts received from the South 
Hanson table last December, at the Ba- 
zaar, were $127.55 instead of $102.55 as 
originally stated in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. The receipts from the Brockton 
table were $80.25 instead of $77.35 as then 
stated. We gladly make the correction. 

The Young People’s I.ectures at the Old 
South have commenced again this year. 
They are historical, and valuable for the 
children and youth, who will thus learn 
much of our early history and the stirring 
times when the government of this great 
country was founded. The lectures are 
free to all the school-children of Boston. 

The Berkeley School, in summing up the 
work of the past three years, shows that 
its instructors, Messrs. Taylor, De Mer- 
ritte and Hagar, are proud of the fact 
that it is a co-educational school, and de- 
sire to give more such instruction. Spe- 
cial courses are arranged for girls unable 
todo full work. J. B. Taylor, 12 Haw- 
thorne Street, E. Gloucester. 

Women authors are requested to send a 
copy of their works to the Inter-State Ex- 
position, to be held in Chicago, from Sept- 
tember 7 to October 22, 1887. Donations 
are also solicited, the proceeds of which 
will be used to secure municipal woman 
suffrage in Illinois. Letters and packages 
should be addressed to Alice B. Stock- 
ham, M. D., 159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Iowa W. 5S. A. contemplates hold- 
ing a Bazaar. It is believed that there are 
enough suffragists with willing hands to 
make it a success. The beautiful head- 
quarters of the association on the State 
Fair grounds will be opened during the 
fair. As this will be the Mecca to which 
suffragists will come, it will give oppor- 
tunity to sign petitions and to subscribe 
for the Standard and the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. 

One of the ablest addresses delivered 
July 4, in Kansas, was that of Prof. W. 
H. Carruth, of Lawrence, who made the 
principal speech at Vinland. Mr. Carruth 
left the old rut usually travelled by the 
average Fourth of July orator, and dis- 
cussed questions now agitating the public 
mind. He successfully answered the In- 
galls Abilene Speech. We regret that our 
limited space prevents its publication en- 
tire.— Topeka Capital. 

The Woman’s Standard, the organ of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, com- 
pleted its first year with the August pum- 
ber. Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, editor, 
and Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, manager 
and publisher, are to be congratulated on 
their success in making a valuable and ex- 
cellent paper. The Standard is an eight- 
page monthly, and the price is only fifty 
cents a year. It should have a large list 
of subscribers. 

The September Century will contain a 
number of timely papers in connection 
with the one hundredth anniversary of the 
completion of the work of the convention 
which formed the U.S. Constitution. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Thomas Jefter- 
son, accompanying illustrated papers on 
“Thomas Jefferson’s Home,” by J. G. 
Nicolay, and ‘*The Later Years of Monti- 
cello,” by Frank R. Stockton, who has 
spent a number of summers near the home 
of Jefferson. 

About fifteen hundred Icelanders have 
arrived in Canada this season, most of 
them going to Manitoba, where there 
already is an Icelandic colony of consid- 
erable size. But the Maine people covet 
these industrious and hardy people, who 
are assured that the State of Maine is a 
far better place for settlers of such train- 
ing ‘as that of the Icelander. The Pine 
Tree State is the place for lumbermen, 
fishermen and haymakers; much better 





The Chinese government is about to em- 
ploy a dozen bright young men as report- 
ers of civilization. They will be chosen 
by competitive examination and will be 
sent abroad for two years to study foreign 
countries. Each will take a specialty and 
will send a monthly report to Pekin. 
After two years the government will use 
the services of each in the department in 
which he has done best, and the more 
promising young men will be ennobled. 


The Oberlin Equal Rights Association 
held its monthly meeting July 26. An in- 
teresting paper was presented by Mrs. 
Pope, and an able paper by Mrs. M. G. 
Frost on the teaching that woman’s head 
is to be covered as a badge of her subjec- 
tion to man. Mrs. Frost is a sister of the 
late Lavinia Goodell, who so successfully 
pursued the practice of law in Janesville, 
Wis., and is the mother of Professor Frost, 
of Oberlin. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be with Mrs. Holten. 

The unhealthy fashion of low-necked 
and short-sleeved dresses for babies has 
come about again. In a changeable cli- 
mate like ours, this mode of dressing 
should not be adopted, however pretty 
dimpled shoulders and arms may look. 
With short sleeves coral clasps are again 
used, also tiny bracelets for little girls, or 
narrow ribbons tied about the neck and 
wrists. ‘The sensible mother puts all this 
folly behind her, and covers her child’s 
neck and arms with at least one thickness 
of muslin, adding a light knit sacque on 
cool days. — Mrs. E. A. Whitaker, in 
Women’s Interests. 

Mrs. Mary Duane Humphreys has been 
presented with a magnificent gold medal 
from the Life Saving Benevolent Associa- 
tion of New York, for her heroism in savy- 
ing a young girl from drowning on the 
eleventh of July. These little girls got 
beyond their depth and were drowning. 
Mrs. Humphreys, who is an expert swim- 
mer, was driving past. She saw at once 
the situation, and, without a moment’s 
hesitation, plunged in with all her clothes 
on. In twenty-eight feet of water she 
seized one of the drowning girls, and 
coming towards shore was met by a row- 
boat. which offered to take herin. ‘*Never 
mind me,” she cried. ‘* Throw me an oar 
and go after those two other children.” 
The presentation was an entire surprise to 
Mrs. Humphreys, who said, on receiving 
it, “I'm sure I don’t deserve this honor. 
The little boy in the boat is the one who 
should have got a medal.” Ought not 
such a woman to have a right to vote? 

Student help in the White Mountain 
hotels continues to be regarded with much 
favor. The head waiter at the Sunset 
Hill House on Sugar Hill is a recent grad- 
uate of Dartmouth, who is to begin the 
study of law next autumn. At the Sum- 
mit House on Mount Washington, the 
night watchman and clerk is a divinity 
student, and .soon will take a pastorate. 
The scrub-girl, whose duties are to rise 
with the sun and clean the hotel office and 
parlors, was for ten years a teacher in the 
public schools in England. She is a good 
musician and an excellent scholar in the 
languages. French and Latin books are 
her constant companions when off duty. 
It is doubtful if you could find the hotel 
servants of any other locality so intelli- 
gent and ready to supply every want of 
the visitors. This is observed by the for- 
eign tourists who come here, but it is to 
them an anomaly which they can hardly 
comprehend. Service and ignorance with 
them go together. 








Lapies who enjoy a whole-wristed glove, with- 
out buttons, will find a full assortment at Miss 
Fisk’s—the ‘Red Glove,” 53 West Street. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stre and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or p powders. Sold only 
in AL Baxinc Powpenrs Co., 106 





than any of the Provinces. 


HEATED VEHICLE, BOSTO 





N FO@D SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Capital Stock of Company, $50,000. Par Value of Stock, $10 Per Share, 


We are now selling a limited amount of this Stock at 35 per Share to further the building appara- 
tus. Office, 697 Tremont Street, where the Prospectus and al! other information can be ob- 
tained. President, J. F. BaLpwin; Treasurer, Henry J. GARDNER; Se’cy, Mrs. P. M. MenprM. 





BEQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 


that of a corset front, 
within a waist. 


the growing little one 





‘ torn 

ae i \ Style 600, Ladies’ 

pa i MN «601, * 

fi mid MN 610, Mis 
is i\\ G * 610, Misses’ 
‘ filha i “ am “ 611, “ - 
ma “* 621, Childre 
* 631, Infants 


PATENTED, DIRECTIONS FO 


large variety of sizes, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


: pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
eX THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
\ | and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled pigce is 


om: ‘Wil 


so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical poepestane and requirements of 


s has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones.....-....6.+se00+ $1.75 
“ * Bone Front only.....+-++sseee++ 2.00 


Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
Whole Back without Bones coe By 


n’s—without Bones............- 
a) o 





R MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure als 


0, and state age of child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


ae One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Tue MaGee Fvrnace Co. have shown their 
usual enterprise by inventing and introducing 
during the past year a large line of new heating 
stoves on the principal of the Boston Heater 
furnace, which they first introduced two years 
ago, and which has since become so deservedly 
popular. It must be a source of great satisfac- 
tion for them to read from the hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of testimonials they have received— 
of how much comfort and happiness their 
various productions have brought to the homes 
of the users. The makers of daily household 
necessities who put their heart and conscience 
into their products are public benefactors, and, 
in the words of Rip Van Winkle—‘‘May they 
live long and prosper.” 





Tue liver and kidneys must be kept in good 
condition. Hood's Sarsaparilla is a great remedy 
for regulating these organs. 


THE RED GLOVE, 


53 WEST STREET, 


First store from the corner of Tremont, 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


Hae a fine line of BELGE GLOVES, which are whole 
wristed, without buttons, the correct thing for travel- 
ling, riding and driving. 








LESSONS 


IN 


Candy - Making. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s 


papers on Candy-Making at Home, recently pub 
lished in Good Housekeeping, are now re-published 
in book form, uniform in size of page, and style of 
printing, with “Perfect Bread” and “A Key to Cook- 
ing,” containing about double the number of pages 
of these last-named books. 


The popular demand for this book is indicated by 


the fact that orders were received for it before the 
order-book was opened, or an announcement even 
of the publication in book form had been made. 


This book is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


or sent postpaid for 50 cents by 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Sheet Music Catalogue by any series of advertise- 
ments. 
for lists or catalogues, or call at the ‘‘Ditson’”’ stores 
(Boston, New York, or Philadelphia), or examine 
the music with Ditson & Co.’s imprint in any re- 
spectable music store. 


described in Ditson & Co.’s MIUSICAL REC- 
ORD, 4 monthly costing but $1 per year, which 
dollar is amply repaid to every music purchaser in 
the information conveyed, the good Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, and well-made reading columns 
of this monthly magazine. 


the ensuing season: Jehovah’s Praise ($1),a fine 
Church Music Book by Emerson; New Spiritual 
Songs (35 cts.), by Tenney & Hoffman, and the 
Children’s Diadem 
bright Sunday School Song Book. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston., 





cans. 
Wall Street, New York. 


s 


Stmmer Songs, Anti Melodies, 


WINTER ANTHEMS, SPRING CAROLS, 


Sunday 
School Books 


| belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 





One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
| religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
| from month to month. Just now we 
| have published a second series of Stories 


from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘“‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
| have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 





For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
| at the top of the list of religious books ; 


}and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 


American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 


We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 





By the thousand and hundred thousand, are found ; 
on the shelves of our great music store. } 
“bursting into song,” they ure at least fully weighted | 
with the best and most popular music of the day. 


If not | 


It is in vain to give any idea of the wealth of our 


Persons wishing to select will please send 


New music and books are faithfully and accurately 


We mention, as prominent Music Books to be used 


(35 cts.), a new and very 





Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
TAbrary No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No, ll, twenty books, net 10,00 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 





L. E. BROOKS, 
Hack, Livery, Feed and Boarding Stable, 


Hacks Farnished for Weddings, Funerals &c. 
AND BARGES FOR PARTIES. 


Cor, Middle and Thoreau Sts.. CONCORD, Mass. 
Order boxes at Post Office and Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 





THE WO 





C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


page monthly. 50 centea Fis rata ka 
~ Des Moines, lowa- 
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soothe, 
Ti and seas are smooth ; 


Till, lapped half-lights, our dream-blown boat 
Is felt to float, to fall, to float. 


A sundown rose 
Delays and glows 

O’er yon spired peak’s remoter snows; 
Uprolling soon, 


Lolls in the pines in drowsed half-swoon; 
And thin mooa-shades pace out to us, and shift 
Our visions as we drift, and drift. 


From night-wide blooms 
In coppice glooms 
Set seaward voyaging spice-perfumes. 
‘he slow-pulsed seas, 
The shadowed trees,— 
The night-spell holds us one with these; 
Till, Love, we scarce know life from sleep,—we seem 
To smile a little, dream, and dream. 
—Boston Transcript. 
Ss ee 


LIBERTY. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


How winneth Liberty? By sword and brand, 
Or by the souls of those who strive and die? 
Where dwelleth Liberty? Where lies the land 

Most open to the favors of her eye? 
Hath she her seat in empires, deserts wide, 
Or most in little freeholds doth she bide? 


What is the range that Nature gives her own? 
With frost or fire she stays their flying feet, 
And holdeth each within its native zone: 
The pine its love—the palm—shall never meet; 
Nowhere do roses bloom from beds of ice, 
Nowhere in valleys laughs the edelweiss. 


The races of the sea shall never fare 
Beyond the moist and sounding element, 
Nor any pinion, fledged and schooled in air, 
On venturous errand though the waves be sent: 
The cygnet to his nest of river flag, 
The eagle to his aerie on the crag. 


Dwells Freedom with the sphery multitude 
The vistas of the nightly sky reveal? 

Each planet keeps the track it hath pursued, 
And shall pursue while ages turn and wheel; 

Uncentred, roves the guideless aerolite, 

And drives to ruin down the steeps of night. 


With law dwells Liberty; law maketh free. 
Fly law, and thou dost forge thyself a chain: 
Still wouldst thou pass the bounds prescribed for 
thee? 
Still wouldst thou grasp strange honors and do- 
main? 
Behold, his liberty exceedeth thine 
Who freely breathes where thou wouldst fret and 
pine! —Congregationalist. 


oo 


THE RAIN SPRITE. 





BY ©. W. BRONSON. 





There’s a sprite that lives in the rain, 
The maddest of mad little things; 
She flashes and gleams 
Over meadows and streams 
On two little silver wings! 
Where the thirsty wild grass grows, 
And the corn droops down she knows; 
There’s a spatter of spray 
From her hair alway 
And she shakes it as she goes 
On the field-flower and the rose, 
And they straightway grow more sweet. 
Now her little twinkling feet 
Are dancing upon the eaves; 
She whirls the dripping leaves 
Till they quiver in every vein, 
And then in a flash she swings on the sash, 
And taps her toes on the pane. 


We may hear the sound, but in vain 
We look for the laughing sprite. 
Away she has flown 
As a leaf is blown 
In a twinkling out of sight. 
Where the woods are deep and green, 
Under a fern-leaf screen 
She sits her down 
On a lichen brown 
Like a tiny witch of a queen, 
All a glimmer of crystal sheen. 
She whispers tender words 
To the brave little mother-birds ; 
On every nest she looks ; 
She swims in the rushing brooks 
With the fishes in her train, 
She is here and there—she is everywhere— 
The sprite that lives in the rain! 





secniiatatatacani 
MABY’S TRIOK. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“O Charley! don’t, don't go. 
be perfectly crazy if you do.” 

‘Nonsense! You're a little goose, 
Moll. I shall be just as safe looking down 
at you as you will be looking up at me. 
The professor knows the ropes.” 

**Yes, but neither you nor he know the 
weather, or the way of the wind, or where 
you'll come down, and I shall be in a long 
agony till I hear from you, and perhaps” 
—— Mary Mitchell shuddered, and hid 
her face. She was a delicate, dark-haired 
little creature, with soft dark eyes, a shape 
like a fairy, a sparkling, fascinating look 
and way that, had utterly taken captive 
the good-humored, fair-faced young fel- 
low to whom she had been married nearly 
a year. Charley Mitchell was devoted to 
his wife before they were married, and 
had been really her slave for the time; 
but the novelty of “love’s young dream” 
had worn off now, and he began to assert 
himself, man fashion, to have his own 
way, to order her go as well as his 





I shall 


own, and in any slight matter of disagree- 
ment to consider that she must yield, not 
he. Mary was extremely in love with her 
husband, more, perhaps, than she had 





been with her lover. She gave up her 
own ways and wishes with the sweetest 
acquiescence till to-day, when suddenly 
Charley interrupted her dinner with the 
carelessly spoken remark, ‘‘Molly, I’m 
thinking of going up with Woods, Satur- 
day.” 

“Going where?” she eat 

“Why, up im Woods’ new 2.” 

Molly turned pale. The dancing spar- 
kle died out of her eyes; she began to im- 
plore, and he to treat her objections with 
ridicule, till she burst into a flood of tears. 

Then he got angry. “Don’t make a 
fool of yourself!” he snapped. ‘Lots of 
people have made ascensions before now, 
and come down all right. Woods has 
been up a hundred and fifty. times, and 
hasn’t a scratch to show. I’ve always 
been keen to go up in a balloon, and wait- 
ing fora chance. Now it’s come, and I’m 
going. I have paid my share in the thing. 
Huntington goes, too, as well as Woods; 
so it's all settled, and you may as well 
stop crying.” 

But she didn’t. She even cried the 
harder; and, tired of the scene, Mr. Mitch- 
ell left the parlor, groped for his hat in 
the dim hall, and slammed the front-door 
behind him as he went to meet Woods and 
Huntington in order to consult about their 
aerial voyage. < 

As her thoughts took quieter shape, 
Mary began to consider what she could 
do—if, indeed, she could do anything—to 
prevent her husband's expedition. 

The next morning Mary sent her nurse 
to Dr. Adams’ office, to ask him to come 
and see her before he went off on his daily 
rounds. Dr. Adams was an old man who 
had been Mary’s physician always, and 
her mother’s before her; loved and trusted 
thoroughly by all the family, and looked 
up to rather as friend and father than as a 
professional man by this lonely woman, 
who was an only child, and now an or- 
phan as well. He came in very soon, and 
Nora showed him into Mrs. Mitchell’s 
room, where she lay pale and wretched on 
her bed. 

**Well, well, well, little woman,” said 
the cheery doctor, ‘‘what’s a-foot to-day? 
headache, or a pain in your toe?” 

*O doctor,” sobbed Mary, “I am so 
wretched!” 

‘*“What about?” asked the doctor, curt- 
ly, for he knew well that there were some 
things that a moral mustard plaster was 
more efficient to cure than any medica- 
ment of pill or potion. 

**About Charley ; he—oh! oh! he’s go- 
ing up ina balloon.” A sudden gush of 
tears and sobs broke in on the information 
here. 

“Fudge!” growled Dr. Adams; ‘‘it’ll be 
great fun for him.” 

*-O doctor! but he'll be killed: I know 
he will; he'll fajl out, or the balloon will 
burst, or the car’ll come off, or they will 
land right in the sea or in a forest and 
starve to death—oh! oh!”’ 

**You’ve got everything “settled, haven't 
you?” said the doctor, dryly. ‘Well, my 
dear, you’re a little previous, as my slangy 
boy says. Only one of all those horrors 
can happen, and there are very few acci- 
dents ever do happen to balloonists.” 

‘But there’s the chance always, and it 
makes me frantic to think of it.” 

The doctor sniffed. Charley Mitchell 
was no more selfish than the average man ; 


but that average quality had given Dr.- 


Adams a great share of his female patients, 
and very well he knew there was no help 
for them except in God and the grave. 

Still, Mary’s was not at all a bad case. 
She needed to use some common-sense and 
try to endure calmly what she could not 
remedy. ‘Ihe doctor threw a little more 
gentleness into his next question. 

‘*Well, my dear, what can I do about it?” 

Mary raised herself on her elbow, and 
shoved her bright tangle of hair off her 
tear-wet face. ‘Oh, I’ve been lying here 
and thinking, doctor; he will go if he 
can, and I thought perhaps you could 
give me something to put in his coffee to- 
morrow that would make him go to sleep, 
and sleep over the time. They start at 
noon, and if he was sound asleep, why, 
you see, he wouldn’t go, would he?” 

The doctor laughed till he shook the 
chair he sat in, and an angry flush crept 
up Mary’s face. 

‘“‘My dear little woman,” he said, as 
soon as he could control his voice, “I 
never heard such a stagey idea; it is like a 
sensational drama. Douse your common- 
sense. Suppose I did give you a dose of 
morphia which should make Charley 
sleep past his appointment; when he 
woke up, how do you think he would feel? 
He would be dreadfully angry. You have 
no right to take away his consciousness to 
please your own fancy. And imagine the 
ridicule both he and you would endure 
when it was known what you had done.” 

“But nobody would know it,” said 


**Don’t reckon on that. Ina town like 
this the house-tops ring with stories 
true and untrue. You won't escape. 
Even if your plan succeeded, do you pro- 











pose to nareotize Charley every time he 
wants to go into any danger? No, my 
dear, I won’t give you any such dose. 
Keep up & brave heart. Moreover, you 
know, Mary, that you can and must leave 
him in stronger and kinder hands than 
ours. Can’t you pray?” 

Mary covered her face with ber hands, 
and the doctor, thinking he had said 
enough, went off to his round of visits, 
to deal with many a deeper grief and 
deadlier wound than little Mary Mitchell’s 
—so far as medicine can “minister to a 
mind diseased.” 

But, used as the good old doctor was to 
women, he had not fathomed yet the per- 
sistence of this one. If Dr. Adams would 
not help her, she resolved to help herself, 
and rising feebly to her feet, she rang for 
Nora, told her to fetch up a cup of hot 
coffee and a sandwich, and while the girl 
combed and twisted her tangled hair, she 
ate and drank with a certain resolution, 
though the food was tasteless enough to 
her feverish lips; but it gave her strength 
to dress, to put on her bonnet and mantle; 
and telling the nurse she was going a little 
way for fresh air, she walked down the 
hill on which her pretty home stood, and 
made her way into the business street of 
the town. It was easy enough for Mrs. 
Mitchell, well known as she and her hus- 
band both were in Preston, to buy two 
doses of morphine at a druggist’s, avow- 
edly to quiet a severe toothache; and 
though the clerk who sold them to her 
cautioned her not to take both doses at 
once, he had no idea that this delicate 
lady had any thought of using the drug 
except for the purpose she avowed. 
When her husband came home to dinner, 
Mary met him as usual, and he thought 
she had set aside her fears, as she ought 
to, and made up her mind to let him do 
what he chose without further interfer- 
ence. He did not imagine that this was 
anything more than her duty; for what 
right had any woman to say that her hus- 
band should give up his whims to hers? 
So he did not commend her, and for her 
purpose it was best that he did not, for a 
few kindly words would have broken her 
down utterly, and very possibly would 
have led to the betrayal of her plans; but 
he went on to enjoy bis dinner in a cheer- 
ful fashion, and even invited his wife to 
go witb him toa concert in the evening, 
remarking, with the horrid jocoseness that 
passes with some people for wit, “lf I’m 
going up for good to-morrow, little wife, 
we'd better improve the shining hour and 
enjoy ourselves to-night, eh?” winding up 
this delicate joke with a laugh at which 
Mary’s blood shivered in her veins, and 
she turned pale to her lips, thinking all 
the time that she was justified more than 
ever in her precautions. 

So when they sat down to breakfast the 
next morning Mary quietly slipped one 
morphine powder and a half of the other, 
which she had previously put into a tea- 
spoon, while Patrick went out for some 
hot toast, into the great cup of coffee her 
husband was in the habit of taking daily. 
Strong, sweet, and richly creamed as it 
was, the bitter drug could not be quite 
concealed, and but for the hurry Mr. 
Mitchell was in to finish breakfast, Mary’s 
trick might have been discovered ; but the 
coftee went down at one long draught. 

“By Jove, Molly!” exclaimed Charles, 
“that’s too mighty for every day; your 
girl has got it absolutely bitter. Don’t 
let her do it again, for I sha‘n’t go up ina 
balloon every day; and I can’t stand such 
coftee on terra firma.” 

Mary gave an odd little laugh. She was 
frightened now that her experiment was 
made, and rejoiced to see her husband 
hurry through his meal. 

‘I’m in a hurry,” he said, excusing him- 
self from the table. ‘“T'he day has turned 
out so cold I must dress all over again in 
my winter clothes. it isn’t likely to be 
any warmer up ‘at the back of the north 
wind’ than down here.” 

He went upstairs, and then into the at- 
tic, where a certain suit of clothes hung, 
in the tar-papered closet, that he thought 
would be comfortable. After some rum- 
maging there, he deliberately redressed 
himself, and by that time the morphine 
began to affect him, but not at all as Mary 
had expected. She knew nothing of the 
different ways in which certain drugs act 
on certain idiosyncrasies; she could not 
suppose that morphine would produce any 
effect but deep sleep ; but unluckily her hus- 
band had inherited from his mother one 
those peculiar organizations on which 
opium in large doses acts as an intoxicant 
to the point of producing actual delirium. 
Charles felt a sudden alertness pervade 
his muscles just as he was ready to go 
down stairs. A thrill of exhilaration shot 
through his brain; he began to.shout in 
his mad delight, to dance about the room, 
and throw the furniture out of his way 
with reckless strength. Mary heard the 
wild dance overhead, the crash of her 
bowl and ewer, the shrill laughter and 
snatches of song in her room, and, half 
wild herself with terror, rushed up the 

s 





stairs. But the moment her husband saw 
her another phase set in: he imagined she 


had come to remonstrate with and control 


him, made one bound through into the 
bath-room, swung open the door at the 
head of the steep kitchen stairway, pitched 
forward, and lay a senseless heap at the 
bottom of the stair. 

Half stunned herself, Mary reached him 
in a moment. Nora and the cook both 
clustered about ber with horror-stricken 
faces, and tried in vain to lift him. He 
was a sturdy, heayy young fellow, and 
lay there vow a senseless dead-weight, be- 
yond their power to move. 

“Sure, thin, where’s Patrick?” said 
Nora, the first of the three women to re- 
cover her balance; and as she spoke, Pat- 
rick opened the door. ‘Run! run like the 
divil, Patsy, an’ fetch Dr. Adams, av ye 
hev to drag him be the neck. The mas- 
ther’s kilt entirely. Run, I tell ye!” 

And so fast did he run that in five min- 
utes the doctor was kneeling by Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s side, and with Patrick’s help stretch- 
ing him out on the floor for examination. 
His leg was badly broken, but no further 
injuries could be found; yet the doctor 
was a little puzzled. The man breathed 
heavily, his eyes were half-closed, he 
showed no symptom of consciousness ; his 
pulse betrayed some other state than 
would be produced by concussion or even 
the nervous shock cf his fall; but Dr. 
Adams asked no questions till he had seen 
his patient slipped on a door hastily un- 
hinged for the purpose, and carried toa 
bed improvised on the library table, where 
he set the fractured leg, the whole process 
facilitated by the still unconscious condi- 
tion of the man, who lay like a log. 

Then the doctor sent for Mrs. Mitchell. 
“*How did this happen?” he said, sternly, 
pointing to her husband. 

Mary colored and avoided his eye. ‘‘He 
fell down the back stairs, doctor,” she 
said, in a timid, trembling voice. 

‘“*How came he there?” went on the 
querist, and Mary felt her heart sink, but 
managed to say: 

“Oh, he went up stairs to put on his 
thick clothes, and then he began to dance 
and sing, and I heard the pitcher crash; 
sol went up, and when he saw me he 
gave a yell, and went through the bath- 
room to the stair door in the back hall, and 
fell all the way down.” 

““H’m!” said the doctor, his whole face 
darkened with displeasure. ‘‘Mrs. Mitch- 
ell, when you administer morphine with- 
out a physician’s orders, you should first 
make some inquiries into the idiosyncra- 
sies of your patient. There are people 
whom opium excites to delirium, and this 
appears to be such a case.” 

Mary looked at the doctor with a face of 
terror and distress that might have soft- 
ened a harder heart. ‘*Will it kill him?” 
she asked in a hoarse whisper. 

“No,” answered the doctor. “It will 
affect his nervous system for some time 
and make you muchtrouble. Even witha 
fractured leg incurred under healthy con- 
ditions of the system, I think you would 
find nursing a helpless man for six weeks 
a sufficient trial; with an irritable condi- 
tion of the nerves to begin with, I am 
much mistaken if you don’t wish you had 
let him go on his balloon voyage.” 

Mary burst into tears. 

*“Q doctor,” she sobbed, ‘don’t, don't 
ever tell him!” 

“My dear,” said the doctor, gravely, 
‘don’t you have a secret from your hus- 
band. Itis the greatest mistake married 
people ever make.” 

Mary could not speak. She dared not 
think of Charley’s bitter anger when he 
should find out her trick upon him. 

The doctor thought his lesson had been 
taken in. “I shall not tell him to-day, 
Mary, nor to-morrow, nor, indeed, till the 
bones begin to knit, and are well along in 
that process; any excitement might bring 
on fever, and that would be bad enough. 
Besides, I expect you to tell him, my dear, 
and when it is safe to do so, I will let you 
know. Now go and lie down; I must be 
here till he is conscious, and you need 
rest.” 

Mary gave him a grateful look; she 
felt reprieved. As she left the library 
some one rang sharply at the door, and 
then she heard a man’s voice say: 

‘*Where’s Mr. Mitchell? We’re waiting 
for him. The balloon is ready.” 

‘““Hooroo! an’ it "ll wait, sorr, I’m think- 
in’. The masther’s fell down stairs just 
three minutes back, an’ broke the leg aft 
him, an’ ‘cussed his brains, an’ confused 
him all over, an’ he don't know a thing 
sence, an’ the doctor’s wid him, cuttin’ an’ 
carvin’, in there beyant, this blissed min- 
ute, glory be” —— 

“Wh—at!” was the astounded response ; 
and Mary lingered in a sort of apathy to 
hear the reiterated statement, the man’s 
expressed regret, the closing door, in such 
a state as when one in a trance hears the 
comments of by-standers and the grief of 
mourners. Was it Charley they were 
talking about? Mechanically she made 
her way into the little room her husband 





the concourse rolled aside, the net-work 
converged, and the balloon rose into the 
air with two men io the car beneath jt, 
where, but for her there would have been 
three, and one her husband. 

As she watched the vast bubble of silk 
and gas float upward in calm majesty, the 
flags and shouts from the basket-car ap. 
swering to the shouts and waving flags be- 
low, and saw it drift higher and higher, 
farther and farther, through the tranquil 
ether and the glittering sunshine, it struck 
her with a certain pang that it was better 
to be there than lying delirious with a 
fractured leg. She seemed to see that her 
experiment was as foolhardy as theirs, 


and so far with worse results; for she un- . 


derstood that this broken bone was in fact 
a narrow escape, since Dr. Adams had 
asked at once if Mr. Mitchell had fallen 
headfirat, and she had gathered from his 
questions that in such a case death would 
probably have been inevitable. 

Mr. Mitchell slept for some hours, the 
doctor watching by his side. When he 
awoke he asked various questions, which 
were not answered, the doctor recommend- 
ing quiet and beef tea, and promising to 
let him talk the next day, establishing 
over him a hospital nurse, who was for- 
bidden to let any one see him, even his 
wife. 

Thanks to this treatment, he was cool 
and conscious the next morning, but re- 
membered nothing of his fall, and the 
doctor only gratified hia curiosity in the 
slightest way; he preferred that his pa- 
tient should not talk on that subject, and 
he forbade Mary, whom he now installed as 
assistant nurse, to say anything more than 
he himself had said about the accident. 


And now Mary’s punishn.ent began. It 
is not easy for the best of men or women, 
even with all the support of natural tem- 
perament or religious faith, to endure 
quietly a sudden cessation of active em- 
ployment, and be thrust at once into the 
region of idleness, lassitude, and acute 
pain. When this happens to a selfish and 
undisciplined, young fellow, the conse- 
quences to those about him are, to say the 
least, unpleasant. Charley Mitchell grew 
as exacting, a8 cross, as unreasonable, as 
a man could be; nothing pleased him; 
nothing that Mary could do suited him, 
yet he could not bear to lose sight of her 
for a moment. It was good discipline 
for her impatience, but it was hard. It 
was only by the recollection that she was 
to blame for all this that she could con- 
trol her tongue and her temper; only by 
looking forward to a day when she should 
have a story to tell that would bring down 
all the vials of wrath on her head, that she 
was able to endure this bitter fretfulness, 
these unreasonable demands. As her hus- 
band grew better, and could think more 
clearly, he became more and more curious 
about his fall. 

‘‘Doctor,” he said one day, “isn’t it odd 
that I can’t remember how I came to those 
stairs? I know perfectly that I went up 
that morning to get my winter suit in the 
garret. I remember coming down into. 
the bedroom and putting it on, and then— 
it is like a vague dream—I half remember 
that I grew so jolly and light-headed that 
I began to sing something. That’s the 
last,” 

“It is often the case that people who fall 
or are knocked down cannot recall the 
preceding incidents,” the doctor answered 
sententiously. 

“Well, is’s queer. Doc, did you ever 
know that my mother died from such 4 
fall?” 

“I was not living here then,” evaded the 
doctor. 

“Well, she did; but her fall was the 
result of a dose. She’d had toothache for 
a week, and some old woman or other ad- 
vised her to take a dose of morphine. 
They said our old doctor in Lynn told her 
never to touch opium; but this old woman 
assured her she had used morphine her- 
self, and it never did any harm. But it 
drove mother wild; and she, fancying sh¢ 
heard father call her, rushed to the stairs; 
her foot slipped and she was picked UP 
dead in the hall. By Jove! I wonder if ! 
swallowed anything by mistake. The 
coffee was confoundedly bitter, I remei 
ber, but nobody else seemed to mind it; 
at least, Molly didn’t.” 

The doctor said nothing. 

“By the way,” the sick man rambled 
on, “what do those fellows say about the 
balloon voyage?” 
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But the morphine idea had taken strong 
pold of Mr. Mitchell's brain,—tying help- 
jess in bis bed, he had a great deal of 
time to think,—and one day, about three 
weeks after his fall, when the nutse had 

out for his dinner, and he was alone 
with his wife, he said to her: ‘*Molly, do 
suppose there was any chance of my 
having got a dose of opium the day I fell? 
[ got out of Patrick yesterday the fact 
that I wasdancing and screaming upstairs 
just. before the accident, and that was just 
what mother did.” 

Poor Mary! her time had come; her 
heart seemed to stop beating; but she 
could not wait. She choked a moment, 
and sald, *“*Charley, I did it. 1 wanted 
you to sleep over the balloon ascension, 
and I put morphine in your coffee.” 

Her husband lifted himself in the bed, 
and fell back with a groan. His impulse 
was to put her out of the door, and tell 
her never to return; but it was only a 
first savage impulse, and wel! for him his 
disabled leg prevented him from acting 
on it. But he boiled with rage; a perfect 
whirlwind of evil words, useless to chron- 
ile, poured from his quivering lips, and 
Mary endured them with bated breath, but 
a positive physical shrinking; had he 
struck her it would have been less pain- 
ful. Only when the nurse returned, did 
he stop and lie back, chilly and exhausted, 
quite unable to touch food, while Mary 
crept out of the room into her parlor and 
threw herself on the sofa, crushed and 
wretched. Nora found her lying there, 
but could not move her. She refused to 
eat or drink; heavy, dry sobs shook her 
from head to foot; but she said not a 
word, and again Patrick was exhorted to 
“run like the divil” for Dr. Adams. 

The good old doctor had the key of the 
situation, but he could not change its as- 
pect. He went from one to the other, but 
the man’s outraged pride and kindled 
temper and the woman’s despairing heart 
and despised affection were elements im- 
possible to blend in one. However, time, 
that universal solvent, helped him. Mary, 
after a day or two of banishment from 
her husband’s room, began to lose her wo- 
ful apathy, and to express her wish and 
willingness to say or do anything that 
Charles should exact, if unly he would, 
forgive her; but this he would not do. In 
fact after cherishing his rage forty-eight 
hours, and exasperating himself by con- 
tinued contemplation of Mary’s offence, 
he declared to Dr. Adams that he had 
made up his mind to get a divorce from 
his wife immediately—an announcement 
the doctor received with a peal of laugh- 
ter. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” he said, as soon 


‘as he could control his voice, ‘‘what an 


extraordinary plea to ofter—that your 
wife loved you so much she could not bear 
tohave you put yourself in danger, and 
dosed you to prevent it!” 

He looked at the doctor sharply, but 
said no more; the affair was put in a new 
light tohim. He had not looked at it be- 
fore from Mary’s side. 

The next day Dr. Adams came again, 
though unexpectedly. His face was very 
grave. ‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘come into 
Charles’ room with me.” 

“O doctor!” 

“Yes, come, whether he wants you or 
hot. I have Something to say to you 
both.” Charles’ face crimsoned as they 
entered; but the doctor sent the nurse 
out and drawing Mary forward to the bed- 
tide, said solemnly: ‘“‘My dear friends, the 
balloon in which you, Charles, expected 
0 go up—which Mary unwisely, as you 
think, but out of her great love, prevented 
~has not been heard from till to-day. It 
has been found in the John Brown ‘Tract 
by a hunting party, injured beyond repair, 


mates lying dead beneath it.” 


Mary looked at her husband with the | 


face of one who sees the dead awaken. 
Charles opened his arms, and she hid her 
face on his bosom. The doctor left the 
‘oom. But Mary never played another 
trick on her husband.—Harper’s Bazar. 


—————+oo—__—__ 
MRS, HOWE ON ARISTOPHANES. 


At the Concord School of Philosophy 
this year, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe received, 
4% she does every year, an enthusiastic re- 
‘eption. She occupied the morning hour 
one day last week with an address on Aris- 
‘ophanes, selecting for especial treatment 

two most celebrated plays, ‘‘The 

»” and **The Clouds.” A large por- 

of the time was spent in readings, 
With just enough comment to make the 
ns. These comments, however, 

Were in Mrs. Howe’s best vein, bright, 
Witty, and full. of i Indeed, *‘spark- 


‘up and looked at it. 


each play were given, and it was shown, 
to the surprise of many and to the satis- 
faction of all, that however the moderns 
may excel in mechanical invention, the 
ancients were their peers in fanciful in- 
vention. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MOTHER'S GIRL. 


Sleeves to the dimpled elbow, 
Fun in the sweet blue eyes, 
To and fro upon errands 
The little maiden flies. 
Now she is washing dishes, 
Now she is feeding the chicks, 
Now she is playing with pussy, 
Or teaching Rover tricks. 
Wrapped in a big white apron, 
Pinned in a checkered shawl, 
Hanging clothes in the garden, 
Oh, were she only tall! 
Hushing the fretful baby, 
Coaxing his hair to curl; 
Stepping around so briskly, 
Because she is mother’s girl. 


Hanting for eggs in the haymow, 
Petting old Brindle’s calf, 
Riding Don to the pasture, 
With many a ringing laugh, 
Coming whene’er you call her, 
Running wherever sent, 
Mother's girl isa blessing, 
And mother is well content. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 
—_ 


KITTY’S FAVORITE PLAY. 


Kitty walked slowly into a sewing- 
room. She looked all about the room and 
then sat down and began to wash her 
face. .‘**Nobody here,” she thought to 
herself; ‘‘now I[ will have a nice time.” 

She jumped on the table, looked into 
grandma’s basket, and knocked the spools 
about with her soft paw. 

“Oh, dear! that ball isn’t here,” said 
Kitty to herself; ‘I wonder where my 
mistress has put it. I don't see why she 
won't let me play with it. She is always 
hiding it, but I can find it.” 

So Kitty walked to the edge of the 
table, and stepped into a large standing 
basket. She knocked the spools about 
until one went over the edge and rolled 
across the room and under the book-case. 
“That’s gone,” said Kitty, ‘‘but no mat- 
ter I want to find the ball.” 

She walked all round the room, jumped 
upon the piano, upon the book-stand, and 
finally back to the table. She patted all 
the sewing on the table, and at last turned 





up the edge of a pair of stockings, when | 


out rolled a ball of white yarn. 

“There,” said Kitty to herself, smiling 
as only kitrens can, ‘I knew I could find 
it. Now I will have some fun.” 

She took the ball in her mouth, jumped 
down on the floor, and laid it gently be- 
fore her. Then she walked away and sat 
Suddenly she gave a 
dive at it, striking it so hard tt rolled 
under the table. ‘I'his just suited Kitty. 
She bounded after it, knocking it around 


all the legs of the table, around two or | 


three chairs and toward the sewing-ma- 
chine. Of course the yarn unwound as 
the ball rolled, so all these things were 
tied together. Round and round the legs 
of the machine it went, back round the 
table, round every chair, in and out under 
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| up yourself.” 
tangled in the tree-tops, and both its in- | 
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the sofa, Kitty leaping and bounding after 
it, sometimes catching it in her teeth and 
sometimes tossing it up. 

“Oh, this is great fun!” said Kitty. 
‘*Hark, my mistress is coming and,—I am 
tired.” 

‘*Kitty, Kitty! she called, ‘‘where are 
you, Kitty?” 

She stopped as she saw the yarn tying 
nearly all the furniture in the room to- 
gether, and Kitty was washing her face 
and looking very infiocent. 

“Oh, you naughty Kitty!’ she said, ‘‘to 
make me so much work. I thought I hid 
that ball, This is the second time to-day 


I have had to wind it up after you. If | 


you only could, I would make you wind it 


*T can’t,” thought Kitty, and she winked 
and went to sleep.—Lucy Young, in Pansy. 
—oo o-— —_—- - 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 2, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Belle Epperly, Lamor, Mo., Corset. 

Clara Lenenberg, New York, N. Y., 
Armpit dress-shield. 

Mary E. Morgan, Gainesboro’, Tenn.., 
Churn. 

Sarah J. Schack, Chicago, IIl., Stocking- 
supporter. 


eve 
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Vigor and Vitality 

Are quickly given to every part of the body by 
Hood's 8 lia. That tired feeling is en- 
tirely overcome. The blood is purified, enriched, 
and vitalized, and carries health instead of dis- 
ease to organ. The stomach is toned and 
strengthened, the restored. The kidneys 
and liver are roused and invigorated. The brain 
is refreshed, the mind made clear and ready for 
work. Try it. 


WANE ER teats 














o educate. Address Mrs. SHIVER. 


HUMOROUS. 


* ‘The man who said he was out on « lark 
was really out on a swaliow.— Sam. 


‘No, sir, I don’t hire out to that farmer. 
His fences are all barbed wire, aad I can’t 
get a minute's rest on ’em.” 


Butcher—Porterhouse steak, madam? 
New Landlady—No, boarding -house.— Tid 


“You can’t judge a man’s character by 
oa meeta he carries.” Very likely it 
n’t his. 


Marketman—Why did you return that 
pair of fowls yesterday? Customer—Be- 
cause I thought vou had better send them 
to a home for aged couples. 


Carl—Mother, in the milk bucket a dead 
mouse was. Mother—Well. hast thou it 
thereout taken? Carl—No., I have the cat 
therein thrown.— From the German. 


‘*So the Missis is to be married, eh?” 
said the gardener to the cook. ‘Yiss; 
and in an illigaut stoyle, too. She’s goin’ 
fer ter have a dhress thray yarruds long, 
and four pall-bearers to kerry it.” 


A Western man who was touring 
through the East, in passing a meadow 
heard the driver say: *‘Abandon the di- 
rect ps pre to the straight thither- 
ward, and deviate by Inclinatory and ab- 
‘errant dextrogyration into a dextral inci- 
dence.” lt was an amateur Boston farmer 
saying ‘‘gee buck” to his yoke of oxen.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Apropos of the Greeks who are making 
so much loud talk in the East, a good 
story is told of a former diplomat, once a 
resident of Boston, who had passed most 
of his service in Greece. Being asked by 
a Boston philanthropist what was the 
best thing to send the Greeks the diplo- 
matist tartly replied, ‘Soap, ma’am, soap.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Giveitatrial. @ 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 

100 Doses One Dollar 


BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gol edal received for superiority over 
all other Coogetogs 

the leather. Bottle 
of other dressings. 





ft 
. Will not crack or harden 
contains double the quanti 
25c. Your Shoe Dealer has i 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped“ Improv 

.” Se Fi price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once * 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington 8t., 


L AT 5 UP ONE FLIGHT 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
OF 
W A RD |old firm. Paper by the pound. 
STATIONERY, 
AND 


specialties, &c., carried by the 
FANCY GOODS, 
GAY 











Mrs. E. ML VAN BRONT'S 
Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


pi] Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., BN. Y, City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense’’ 






Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- @ 
rial; “Corsets for 
Equest rie nnes,” wi 
“Corselettes for = 
Sea-shore Bathers.”’ qd 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
*‘ Tilustrated Drese- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 









WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, ty 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
‘17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. - 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M. 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly eda- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronie 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. jes’ Abdominal =up- 

rters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, dally except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES Xt. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


WARTUMORE COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthi{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and ful) 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MABILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. 








The instruction 








Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd | 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. ' 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


LOW COST HOUSES. 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with s 











cifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 reoms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and many original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes adapted to all climates and all classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world. Sent by mail. postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 
PRESELEG DS OTs AER 
For the Relief and Cure oi 


KC N ics eaten a 
LI VER Piles. Ang lety sam tohe —. 
PILLS 





for the rights of 


consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+.0+seeeeeees 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE........cececseevecceees -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....ssseeeseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Peescorcoscsccecees cosccecccecss 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 1il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three — graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a ply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Addrees 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will cal! for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before heen 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4% Telephone number 7282. 





The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Tlenry B. BLACKWELL, and Atice Stone Biack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA WaRD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 ets.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournnaL.”— Maria ‘Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it."—Z. L. 
Saxon. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
umanity.”"— Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 


question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WomMAN’s JOURNAL has long,been my out- 


look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. 

spirit exalted.”"— Frances E. 


Its stvle is pure and its 
Willurd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


liable BRAIN AND 





&c., &e. 





The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten. 


of patterns. 


HESGERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A full 
dee ription of this simple and desirable reform 


fe ad — yy a Se being so extensive- 
substitut flor t -sty pete 80 to 
pos ae tlgg gre domo the patience of both mother and child, was pu 


n BABYHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 

Price, 15 cents. 

BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beckman St., New York. 
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BAZAAR NOTES. 
From Kansas comes the following en- 


couraging letter: . 
Fort Scort, Kan., AuG. 3, 1887. 

Dear Miss Pond: 1 write to mil pee of 
our society here and what we intend doing 
for the . We have a flourishing, 
enthusiastic society. You will believe in 
our enthusiasm when I tell you that we 
have been meeting all through the sum- 
mer regularly (and summer in Kansas 


must be experienced to be appreciated) to 


study the science of government, plan for 
future campaigns, and work for the Bazaar. 
Our society, of which I have the honor to 
be president, pledges itself for one hun- 
d dollars. We have on hand several 
articles which we can contribute, and 
upon which we can work jointly, such as 
quilts, afghans, etc. If you have any sug- 
gestions to make, they will be thankfully 
received. 

You will probably remember my hus- 
band and myself as fellow-students at the 
University of Wisconsin. I had the pleas- 
ure of voting at our spring election for 
city officers and for school boards, and we 
found it a much easier and more agreeable 
task than walking down State Street in 
Madison on election day. 

My husband joins me in kindest regards 
and best wishes for success in the work. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE DINSDALE SWENSON. 

From our own State comes the follow- 
ing: 

East LEXINGTON, AUG. 4, 1887. 

Dear Miss Pond: Our League, formed 
July 8, has within the month increased 
from its nineteen charter members to a 
membership of fifty-one, in view of which 
our liberal vice-president has increased her 
subscription from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars. Although our first meeting was not 
as fully attended as was desirable, with 
this sum as a nucleus we are in hopes of 
furnishing a Lexington table, and of 
working in the coming Bazaar under our 
own banner. Ever since one of her boys 
was told that ‘something must be done,” 
in the face of a most formidable foe, Lex- 
ington has done something, and we shall 
persevere in our work, feeling sure that 
she will not fail us this time, and that 
December will find us ready to fill the 
space in your hall that is assigned us. 

Yours hopefully, 
LOUISE W. PEASLEE, 

Pres. Lexington Woman Suffrage League. 

Can the other fifty-five Leagues send 
similar cheering intelligence? ©. 8. P. 

—_———___-+o«—____-_- 
A CHANGE OF VOCATION. 


When a successful author becomes a 
teacher, or an eminent lawyer takes to 
politics, there is no general complaint 
or criticism. Everybody recognizes that 
there are many different spheres of useful- 
ness, and that though a change of occupa- 
tion ofters a risk of failure, it also presents 
an opportunity of increased succéss. But 
when one of the most eminent of Ameri- 
can women resigns, in her early prime, the 
presidency of a great educational institu- 
tion simply to become the wife of a pro- 
fessor in another such institution, people 
shake their heads as if something quite un- 
usual or inconsistent had been done. 
“See,” they say, “the result of putting 
women into these positions! Had a man 
been President of —— College, he would 
have simply continued his official duties 
after marriage, and probably with in- 
creased energy and usefulness.” 

And yet these are the same people who 
tell us, in another breath, that it is the 
very highest function of a woman to be 
the head of a household, and that no public 
duty, however important, should be al- 
lowed to stand ip its way for a moment. 
In this view, a woman who is married is 
promoted, and it is recognized that how- 
ever admirably she may have done her 
former work, her new work is higher still. 
But waiving this extreme claim, and sup- 
posing that a woman simply changes her 
vocation, without rising or falling, it is 
plain that she merely does what men are 
allowed to do all the time. Nor is it 
necessary to assuuie that there is any rise 
or fall in the change now described. It is 
impossible to estimate the good to be done 
by a noble and lovable woman at the head 
of seven hundred young girls; but it is 
equally impossible to overrate the good 
which may be done by that same woman, 
first in her own household, and then as a 
dispenser of hospitality and influence in a 
university town. It is absurd, in this age 
of the world, to deny the enormous influ- 
ence that may be exerted by unmarried or 
childless women; but it would be still 
more absurd to deny the supreme dignity 
and vast influence of the home. -And the 
home is the woman; without her there 
may be a luxurious abiding-place, but no 
home. Whatever her previous achieve- 
ments or opportunities, no woman can be 
said to step downward when she passes to 
the head of a fireside. The habit in all 
social circles of giving precedence to the 
married women—though sometimes ab- 
surd in application—is a recognition of 
thisfact. In ancient Rome, where priests 
were married, a priest lost his office on 
becoming a widower. The American 


woman, especially if already a teacher, 








completes the dignity of her office in be- 
coming a wife. 

Even in regard to her former pupils, she 
cements her contro] over them by preted- 
ing where it is their normal destiny to fol- 
low. The most adoring pupil of an un- 
married teacher is compelled either to take 
that teacher strictly for a model and re- 
main herself unwedded, or, being married, 
to find herself launched at once upon a 
career where her model has afforded no 
direct and immediate example. She is 
like the loyal subject of a virgin queen, a 
subject who can never tell how her sover- 
eign would have borne the responsibilities 
that she herself incurs. All the recent 
Jubilee services In England and elsewhere 
have shown how immeasurably greater has 
been Victoria’s influence from the simple 
fact that she herself has assumed and ful- 
filled—and on the liberal English scale— 
the duties she shares with the humblest 
married woman in her realm. The stout- 
est republican, to whom all else in the 
Jubilee procession seemed medieval and 
childish, might well uncover his head be- 
fore the spectacle of a woman escorted by 
a body-guard of outriders, all being her 
sons or sons-in-law or grandsons. ‘That 
escortanade her more than a queen or em- 
press, for it vindicated her as a woman. 

The. prospective marriage of which I 
speak, although it may cost —— College 
an incomparable president, yet vindicates 
all women's colleges from two serious 
though shallow charges—that they de- 
stroy feminine ‘‘chances” for matrimony, 
and that they diminish the inclination of 
young women for that sphere. Wedlock 
with a college professor, however eminent, 
may not, indeed, seem so glittering a 
‘*chance” as that held out to Gentle Jane 
in **Patience”: 

“The consequence was she was given in marriage 

To a first-claxs ear] as keeps his carriage.” 

Yet to an honest American heart it will 
seem a far more desirable lot in itself, and 
even as pertaining to that aristocracy of 
brains which is the nearest approach to 
caste that America aflords—a reality be- 
fore which the prestige of mere wealth is 
a very shallow and local phenomenon. 
And as a proof that the highest cultivation 
is also compatible with true woman- 
hood and the recognition of woman’s 
duties, such a shining example refutes a 
ruillion sneers against the alleged mis- 
anthropy of educated women. ‘The higher 
education will, in all probability, make 
young girls more exacting in their de- 
mands upon young men,—it would be a 
misfortune all around if it did not,—and 
it may therefore make young men emulate 
Shakespeare’s Brutus in praying the gods 
to make them worthy of these noble 
wives. But all education that is truly 
higher will make women more womanly, 
and will give them a truer ambition to ful- 
fil the whole career of life. 

Instead, therefore, of citing it as a proof 
of the unfitness of woman for a high edu- 
cational position, that she may leave it any 
day to be married, we should rather say 
that she in that case honors two offices in 
turn, one of which a man might perhaps 
have filled equally, while the other—that 
of the creator of the home—no man can 
fill, so that it must be hers alone. Under 
such circumstances her half-career of 
official work, followed by a career of 
other kindred duty, may well count for 
more than the whole lifetime of many a 
worthy masculine president who has filled 
that vocation only. But, after all, how 
subordinate a matter is this question of 
vocations! What really exerts influence 
is the man or the woman. Where Mac- 
Gregor sits, there is the head of the table. 
And, as Jean Paul finely puts it in his 
*Levana,” a woman is first and chiefly a 
human being, and no especial vocation van 
overbalance or replace that, but must be- 
come its means, not its end (das Mittel, 
nicht der Zweck).—T. W. H. in Harper's 
Bazar. 


—--— +0 


MOVEMENT FOR POLICE MATRORS. 


The movement for the appointment of 
police matrons, begun originally in Massa- 
chusetts by the suffragists, and aided by 
the W. C. T. U. and other women’s organ- 
izations, has become embodied in a law 
which as yet is not fully and faithfully 
enforced. It has had to contend from the 
beginning with the opposition of the Bos- 
ton captains of police, who appeared in 
force a few years ago against it at a legisla- 
tive hearing. ‘The public and the Legisla- 
ture areforthereform. City Hall and the 
police are against it. Which will prevail 
remains to be seen. The Boston Herald 
says, editorially: ‘ ‘ 

Two years ago the movement for the 
appointment of police matrons was hardly 
beyond its first beginning, and to-day there 
are few States in the Union where they 
are not F< gers to attend the police 
courts in the principal cities, and care for 
the female criminals, or act as their friends 
in the county jails or the State prisons. 

in lic sentiment 


The is mainly 
due to the t work of the National 
Women’s Temperance Union. 
The first woman to be rd was the 
matron for the police court in Portland, 





Me., and her salary was by members 
of the Union. Then, a two years of 
rsistent effort, a matron was 
or the central police station in 
the chief of — heartily the 
appointment in an official letter, the 
salary being paid by the city. Thenee- 
forward the movement has been almost as 
rapid as one could wish. New York is, 
thaps, the only large city iu the United 
where the matrons have not yet 
been appointed, and even there the ap- 
pointment is only a question of time. e 
fitness of the appointment of women to 
serve their sex under such circumstances 
is not to be discussed for a moment, and 
the women ip different parts of the 
country have been so earnest in the matter, 
through the relation of one branch of the 
Union with another, that the right influ- 
ence has been universally brought to bear 
where it was most required. 


ROYALTY VERSUS A WOMAN. 


Mrs. Cresswell, a late tenant on the 
Sandringham estate, has published a pam- 
phlet giving an account of her experiences 
of the Prince of Wales’ methods as a 
landlord, which, says London Truth, has 
been largely noticed by the provincial 
papers, but has been boycotted by the 
sycophantic press of London. The pam- 
phlet is entitled ‘Eighteen Years on the 
Sandringham Estate.” Everything went 
right with Mrs. Cresswell, it appears, 
during the time of the former owner, Mr. 
Spencer Cowper; but after the Prince of 
Wales bought the estate, battue-shooting 
on the largest scale commenced, and this 
brought many troubles. Strips were cut 
across the flelds for game shelters without 
leave being asked, and the game was pre- 
served to such an extent that the crops 
were eaten everywhere. On a shooting 
day the royal keepers practically took 
possession of the farm, and the sportsmen 
came like an invading army on an enemy’s 
territory, and while they were engaged in 
slaughtering beasts and birds, all work on 
the farm had to be stopped. Mrs. Cress- 
well held, under a special agreement with 
Mr. Cowper, that there should be no dam- 
age from game, and this was binding on 
his successor, so she sent in a bill for five 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, Which 
was much less than the loss sustained. 
After a deal of huckstering negotiation, 
less than half the amount was paid to her 
bankers ; but she would only give a receipt 
on account, and demanded the balance, 
which was promised her; but she asserts 
that the money has never yet been paid. 
Mrs. Cresswell says that nothing could be 
more pleasant than the Prince’s manner, 
so long as he had his own way in every- 
thing; but, after she had ventured to op- 
pose him, he regarded her with the glance 
of Henry VIIl. The fact is, however, that 
all royal personages would be despots if 
they could. You have only to “‘seratch,” 
and you will find Frederick William, I.ouis 
XV.&nd the Empress Catherine every- 
where. 
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MRS. LIVINGSTONE’S GRAVE. 





In Sir Harry Drummond's wonderful 
narrative of his explorations in Tropical 
Africa, given at Chautauqua on the 26th 
inst., and reported inthe Chautauqua Her- 
ald, is the following touching description 
of the grave of Mrs. Livingstone: 


We struck across a low neck of land, 
and after an hour’s walk found ourselves 
suddenly on the banks of the Zambesi. A 
solitary hut was in sight, and opposite it 
the boat which had come to take us up the 
Shire. There is more in the association, 
perhaps, than in the landscape, to strike 
one, as he first furrows the waters of this 
virgin river. Weare fifty miles from its 
mouth, the mile-wide water shallow and 
brown, the low, sandy banks fringed with 
aligators and wild birds. The great del- 
toid plain, yellow with sun-tanned reeds 
dnd sparsely covered with trees, stretches 
on every side; the sun is blistering hot; 
the sky, as it will be for months, a monot- 
onous dome of blue—not a frank, bright 
blue like the Canadian sky, but a veiled 
blue, a suspicious and malarious blue, 
partly due to the pe heat haze, and 
partly to the imagination, for the Zambeai 
s no friend to the European, and this 
whole region is heavy with depressing 
memories. 

This impression, perhaps, was height- 
ened by the fact that we were to spend that 
night within a few yards of lace 
where Mrs. Livingstone died. Late in the 
afternoon we reached the spot—a low, 
ruined hut, a hundred yards from the riv- 
er’s bank, with a broad veranda shadin 
its crumbling walls: A grass-grown pa‘ 
straggled to the doorway, and the fresh 
print of a mipgonersnes told how neglect- 
ed the spot is now. Pushing the door 
open, we found ourselves in a long, dark 
room, its mud floor broken into fragments, 
and remains of native fires betraying its 
latest occupants. Turning tothe right we 
entered a smaller chamber, the wal 
and stained, with two glassless windows 
facing the river. The evening sun, set- 
ting over the far-off Morumballa Moun- 
tains, filled the room with its soft glow 
as took — thoughts back to wer 74 

even twenty years ago, n 
this same bedroom, 1 this same time, Liv- 


i ne knelt beside his.dying wife and 
tnessed the great sunset of his life.” 
Under a huge boabab-tree—a of 


vegetable vitality and luxuriance—s 
Mrs. Livingstone’s gra The. in 
Li ne"s hook Fepresents @ place as 
weil and upatly 


planted trees. But now it is an utter 


* 





trodden by the beasts of the forest, and as 
1 Joshed 5 she Seteinn mount oat een: 
trasted it with her *s marble tomb 


spot like this, might be not less worthy of 
immortality. 











. The following is from the Baptist Weekly, 
a leading religious paper: ‘Advertising may 
bring an article prominently before the public, 
but no advertising can long belp it if it has not 
real merit. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is well adver- 
tised; but the best proof of its value is that so 
many persons use it on the recommendations of 
friends who have proved its peculiar virtues.” 








EQUALITY OF SEX. 





The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS . «0.005 s000eeeeeee0++ $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES. .........-..-» 10,000,000 
SURPLUS .....0-ceeee0e esses 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 
will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insnrance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Berkeley School, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street. 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH SCHOOL, 


and Special Courses carefully arranged and taught 
by a corps of fourteen teachers, Separate study 
room for girls. In the last three years girls have 
been sent from this school to Smith College, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology, Boston Normal 
School, and Boston University Medical College. 


French Conversation and advanced French and 


German Text Books. Calisthenics. 
Tayior, De MEnitTTs and HAGAR, Principals. 
References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL. D., Hon. Wm. 
Gaston, LL. D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A. 


P. Peabedy, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. 


Fourth year begins Sept. 26. Catalogues sent. 













Allow’ 
Paint, or Wood 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used ag 
directed on each saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear, 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
Bold Everywhere. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset , backed by the pine. 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro. 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange. 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 
Situated on the highest part of 

Long Island, 250 feet above the level of . 
Island Home Hotel is one of the ‘out aicitehent =m 
mer resorts of America, 

Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 

Address F, B, Dk BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 








Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 





OXFORD, MAINE. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. High 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or recuperation, most hearti. 
Vy commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 

aine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, etc. Refer to Mrs. 8. C. 
Vogl, Woman’s Journal. 





PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE- OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of ‘the rock- 
bound coast of New England,” and, under present 
management—twenty-two | been the home 
of artists and people of culture. This point of “The 
Cape” abounds in wild, natural, picturesque scen- 
ery; beautiful drives; excellent fishing from “The 
rocks,’’ also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 
with reliable “‘skippers;” good bathing; Western 
Union telegraph in house. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the‘*PEcUNIARY AID System,” gains 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 





Green Mountain Seminary, 
Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


For both sexes, with College Preparatory, Class 
ical, English and Commercial courses of study. Ex- 
cellent advantages in Music, Elocution, Drawing 
and Painting. ven associate instructors. Loca- 
tion healthy, in the midst of surpassingly beaut! 
mountain scenery. Expenses moderate. Three 
terms a year. Fuallterm begins Aug. 30, 1887. 


ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M., Principal. 


Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de! 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a view to wome 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in faeniiy. Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalied. 

CAROLINt A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


Magee Mystic Range. 
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